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THE CANON OF THE MISSIONARY EPISCOPATE 
—WHAT CHANGES DESIRABLE. 


HE law that creates and regulates our Missionary Epis- 
copate has been but little changed since its adoption 
fifty years ago. The number of our Missionary Bishops has 
been largely increased in recent years, and if the Church is 
wise, the number will continue to be increased at every 
General Convention for some time tocome. The circum- 
stances and populations of our missionary fields have won- 
derfully altered since the Apostolic Kemper was sent out a 
half a century ago to carry the Church’s banner into remote 
and spiritually destitute regions. It is very evident that the 
time has come when there should be some alterations in the 
organic law of our Missionary Episcopate. It is the purpose 
of this paper to suggest what changes seem to be desirable. 
1. As to the Erection of Missionary Jurisdictions into 
Dioceses.—The Canon should be definite upon this point. 
When a Territory becomes a State—if it contains the num- 
ber of parishes and clergy that are requisite for a new Dio- 
cese, under the Canon for the Division of Dioceses—it 
should, as a matter of course, be erected into a Diocese, and 
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admitted into union with the General Convention. If six 
parishes and six Presbyters can form a diocese out of a part 
of a State, why should not six parishes and six Presbyters 
be allowed to form a Diocese out of a whole State? Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions, when they become States in the Union, 
should be encouraged to organize into dioceses. Colorado, 
Oregon, and Nevada surely are as much entitled to Diocesan 
relations and privileges as are parts of Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin; and they are now, or soon will be, as strong 
in communicants and clergy as the dioceses of Quincy, 
Fond du Lac, and Western Michigan. 

But the question may arise as to the election and support 
of a Diocesan Bishop. Our second point therefore is, 

2. That a Missionary Bishop should have the Right to 
say whether he will become the Diocesan of any Diocese 
erected out of his Jurisdiction.—It ought not to be necessary 
that he should be elected again Bishop by the clergy and 
laity of this new Diocese, which is his own creation. When 
old Dioceses are divided, the Bishop who has had charge of 
the original old Diocese can choose for himself which of the 
new Dioceses he will take. 

Why should not the Missionary Bishop have also the right 
to say whether he will become the Diocesan of the Diocese. 
formed out of his own jurisdiction, without being obliged 
to subject himself to the possibility of being set aside by the 
very Diocese that he has labored for, and created ? 

Everything should be done to give as much permanency 
and security to the position of a Missionary Bishop as to 
that of a Diocesan Bishop. It is sometimes said that it 
would be infringing the rights of a Diocese to take from it 
the power to choose its own Bishop. But it was not con- 
sidered an infringement of the rights of Northern New 
Jersey when Bishop Odenheimer, without an election, chose 
that Diocese as his own after the division of New Jersey. 
Why, therefore, should it be considered an infringement of 
the rights of Colorado or Oregon if Bishop Spalding or 
Bishop Morris were granted the right to say, without an 
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election, whether they would become the Bishops of the 
new Dioceses soon to be erected out of their jurisdictions? 
It may be urged that the clergy of New Jersey originally 
chose Bishop Odenheimer, while the House of Bishops 
chose Bishops Spalding and Morris. That is true; but then 
the clergy who have voluntarily gone into Colorado and 
Oregon to labor with and under their noble Bishops, have 
in the most emphatic manner chosen these two Bishops to 
be their Diocesans. No clergy, on the election of a Bishop, 
ever signify their preference with so decided a personal 
approval as do those who leave Eastern homes and parishes 
to cast in their lots with a Missionary Bishop in a remote 
Western field. So that that objection is more a name than a 
reality. But we would not have the Canon in this respect 
so changed as to entirely exclude the Diocese from a choice. 
We should say that the rule ought to be something like 
this: When a Diocese is erected out of a Missionary Juris- 
diction, allow the Bishop to say that he will become the 
Bishop thereof, subject to the approval of a majority of the 
Bishops, a majority of the Standing Committees, and a 
majority of the members of the Primary Council of the 
new Diocese. This would secure the new Diocese all its 
rights and yet not throw the election open, and put the 
Bishop into the position of a candidate for his own office 
and see. 

Some such change as this that we have thus outlined 
appears desirable, because under the present law it is possi- 
ble that a faithful and conscientious Bishop may, in the 
discharge of his duties in a frontier field, so offend a few 
clergy and laity as to induce them to combine against him 
when a choice of a Diocesan is to be made. Yet these same 
disaffected few, though they might vote for some one else 
at the election, here thrown entirely open, would hardly 
stand out against the expressed wish of the Bishop to take 
the Diocese, and the signified approval of the House of 
Bishops and the Standing Committees. 


3. As to the Question of the Salary of the Missionary 
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Bishop who has thus become a Diocesan of the Diocese 
created out of his Jurisdiction.—Our opinion on this point 
is, that the salary of such a Missionary Bishop should be 
continued through his life, to be paid or guaranteed by the 
Domestic Committee. Suppose for example that he has 
been chosen and sent out to his new field at a salary of 
$3000. That salary should be continued after he has become 
Diocesan Bishop of a Diocese erected out of his jurisdiction. 

If the new Diocese can pay his full salary (as in the case 
of Nebraska), then the Domestic Committee would be 
entirely relieved of his support. If the new Diocese can 
only pay him $1000, then the Domestic Committee should 
continue to pay him $2000. If the new diocese can pay 
him $1500, then the Domestic Committee should only pay 
him $1500. He ought not to be the loser in this regard, 
by the organization of the new Diocese. 

Now undoubtedly one reason why Missionary Jurisdic- 
tions of some strength hesitate to erect themselves into 
Dioceses, is because they feel unable to undertake the full 
support of their Bishops. And the Bishop having a family 
to sustain, very rightly feels reluctant to give up the sure 
(though meagre) support allowed him by the Domestic 
Committee, and trust himself to the poverty of a new and 
struggling Diocese. If this change that we here suggest 
could be made, the Diocese could readily undertake a por- 
tion of his support, and the Domestic Committee continuing 
the balance, the question of salary would no longer be in 
the way of a Diocesan organization. 

As it is now, it amounts to the General Church granting 
a “bonus” to the Missionary Jurisdictions to remain as long 
as they please, in a helpless and dependent condition. 

4. There is still another change in the present law desir- 
able. A Missionary Bishop should not be eligible to trans- 
Jer to any Diocese other than one in his own field. 

Every reason that can possibly apply to the Diocesan 
Bishop’s spending his life where God has called him, applies 
with equal force to the Missionary Bishop. 
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As long, however, as the present law is unchanged, and 
it is possible that a Missionary Bishop may find himself one 
day, like Othello, “his occupation gone,” the eligibility to 
transfer could not be justly taken from him. But let him 
be assured that he may of his own choice become Diocesan 
for life of a new Diocese created by his labor, and that the 
salary will continue through his life as determined when he 
accepted his office, then the whole relation is changed, and 
he can justly be asked to remain, as other Bishops do, 
“Standing on his lot.” The Institutions, Enterprises and 
Charities founded in a new country need more than in better 
established communities the permanency of the mind and 
hand that originated and moulded them. Change in the 
Headship is vastly more of a disastrous and destroying force 
in the formative life of a Missionary Jurisdiction than in the 
settled condition of an old Diocese. And the possibility of 
change, or the power of change, in their effect, are almost 
the same as the actual change. Asa matter of fact, but very 
few transfers of Missionary Bishops out of their own original 
field have taken place, and the Church in Eastern Dioceses 
has without doubt been enriched and benefitted by these 
transfers. But it would certainly work disaster to our Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions if such transfers should become frequent 
orcommon. Let us then change the law in this respect, and 
not incur the danger that threatens our missionary field 
from this quarter. 

5. There is still another most desirable thing in connection 
with our Domestic Missionary Episcopate that we cannot 
but allude to in this paper. That is, Zhe sending immedi- 
ately of a Bishop to every organized Territory of the 
United States. These great Territories are all very soon to 
be powerful States—more powerful far, as regards population 
and wealth, than most of the States already in the Union. 
No Bishop whose home and headquarters are without the 
boundaries of these Territories can efficiently take care of 
them. No man is able properly to look after the Church’s 
interests in more than one of these Territories. 
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If two or more are assigned him he must necessarily give 
his time and thoughts and labors especially to the one in 
which he resides. No sensible person would think of join- 
ing North Carolina with Tennessee under one Episcopal 
oversight. Why then join Wyoming with Colorado, or 
Idaho with Utah, or Arizona with New Mexico? It was, 
no doubt, the best thing that the Church could do in the 
beginning, when it was uncertain how many Missionary 
Bishops could be sustained. But the history of the last few 
years has settled the question, that the Church will sustain 
as many Missionary Bishops as the General Convention has 
good sense and faith enough to send out. 

No change is, happily, necessary in our present Canons to 
enable us to give a Bishop to every Territory. Some very 
sensible people (in other matters) talk about the absurdity 
of sending out Bishops to square miles and unpeopled 
regions, simply because they are called Territories. They 
think that Bishops ought to be sent to so many clergy, and 
so many churches, and so many souls. But are there not 
souls enough in every one of these Territories to tax a 
Bishop’s care? What is the population to-day of each of 
these four great Territories that are depending upon the 
oversight of Bishops of other great Territories? 


Dakota has not less than 250,000. 
a - * UF 50,000. 
Idaho > ee 50,000. 
Wyoming‘‘ “ “ ‘ 40,000. 


It is more than likely that before the General Convention 
of 1886, the population in each one of these Territories will 
have doubled. The tide of emigration is just now setting 
very rapidly toward them all. Railroads from the East and 
from the Pacific Coast have now penetrated and crossed 
them all. The ratio of the increase of their population will 
be far greater in the near future than it has ever been. 
Great numbers of Church families are even now pouring 
into some of these Territories. The opportunities for 
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Church work in them all, are almost unprecedented in the 
history of the Church in America. An energetic Bishop in 
each one of them, sent out by the General Convention of 
1883, will bring back such a report in 1886, as will both 
astonish and convince those conservative Brethren that halt 
and falter now. 

These are the points that we make, and we earnestly press 
their consideration upon the attention of the thoughtful 
minds in the Church : 

1. That Missionary Jurisdictions should be erected into 
Dioceses at least as soon as they become States. 

2. That a Missionary Bishop should be able, by his own 
act, to become Diocesan of any Diocese organized out of his 
field. 

3. That the Missionary Bishop’s salary should not be in 
any way affected by his thus becoming a Diocesan Bishop. 

4, That the Missionary Bishop should not be eligible to 
transfer from his own field. 


5. That every organized Territory in the country should 
have a Bishop of its own. 


Rosertr H. Ciarxson. 


P. S.—Since writing the above we have read the most 
admirable paper of Bishop Vail on kindred subjects, in the 
April No. of the Review. Our first thought on reading his 
exhaustive argument was to throw this one aside as alto- 
gether unnecessary. But as it touches some points not 
alluded to in his paper, and dwells more fully than he had 
space for on other points, we have thought it best to let it 
go to the Review. 

R. H. C. 





ANCIENT ASTRONOMY A THEOPHANY. 


DAM, Seth, and Enos, the wise men of antediluvian 
times. They were taught by Him who “giveth 
wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to them that 
know understanding; He revealeth the deep and secret 
things; He knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light 
dwelleth with Him.” This great Teacher communed di- 
rectly with those of the “first world,” and tradition echoes 
this Bible truth in ascribing the mapping out of the heav- 
ens and its division into constellations to these three God- 
taught astronomers. 

Josephus gives strong testimony in corroboration of this, 
in referring to eight ancient writers whose works are now 
lost, but who said that they of the first world had lives of a 
thousand years, that they might perfect their astronomical 
discoveries. 

The Chinese tell of ten generations “ before the sky fell 
on the earth,” each lasting a thousand years, and ascribe 
great astronomical wisdom to those early days. Cassini, the 
French mathematician, says that only the observation of a 
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life-time would have sufficed for the discovery of the 600- 
year cycle, which is ascribed to the antediluvians. 

Josephus affirms this invention to be theirs, “ which 
knowledge,” says Higgins, “he could only have obtained 
from tradition.” Baillie, who has gone thoroughly into the 
subject, considers it proved that this cycle was the result of 
antediluvian observation, and says that only such a catas- 
trophe as a flood could have caused it to be forgotten, as it 
must have been, by the Egyptians, who assigned only 360 
days to a year, whereas the 600-year cycle is much more 
exact. This cycle is formed by 7421 lunar revolutions, 
each of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 seconds, which 
make 219,146 days and a half. This same number, 219,146, 
gives 600 solar years of 365 days, 5 hours, 51 minutes, 36 
seconds each. The observation of this cycle required the 
position of the moon at the beginning of the period to be 
determined with great exactness, and its return to the same 
position at the same age and at the same hour to be proved 
with equal care, as Cassini says, this required the observation 
of a life-time. Higgins calls it “a very respectable record, 
under the circumstances.” It is at all events sufficient to 
add greatly to the evidence of that earliest civilization, of 
which our knowledge outside of Biblical records must be 
traditionary. 

From Persia and Arabia we have testimony that Seth 
was the inventor of astronomy. To this Baillie adds the 
assertion that the Persian books tell us of a certain position 
of four stars, which modern wisdom says was only possible 
in ante-diluvian times. The stars are Al Debaran, Regulus, 
Antares, and Fom al Hant; they are recorded to have been 
at the four colures (meridian points of the solstices and 
equinoxes). Humboldt says these four stars are celebrated 
throughout Asia, and are called “royal stars.” 

The Egyptians, too, add to the glory of Seth, or Thoth, 
by attributing astronomy to him, and by giving him the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus, or the thrice-great. 

Plutarch says that Seth was worshiped in Egypt. He 
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was counted the third son of Set and Netpthé, the father 
and mother of all the gods. The Seth of Genesis was the 
third son of Adam and Eve, the probable originals of Set and 
Netpthé (or, according to Bunsen, Seb and Nutpé). Of the 
astronomical knowledge of Seth there is no Biblical account, 
but the mention of him includes an especial revelation of 
the mysterious name Jehovah, the unpronounceable Yhvi of 
the Jews. “Then began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord,” or, according to the margin, “ to call themselves by 
the name of the Lord ”—in other words, to organize them- 
selves into a church; or, if we accept another translation. 
“Then was begun invocation with the name Yaveh.” Wor- 
ship was known and accepted before this; the change must 
have been, not in the Elohim, but in an advanced revelation, 
which rendered the name Jehovah an exponent to the 
church of the purposes of the Creator. Now let me show a 
very extraordinary coincidence. Modern investigations and 
comparisons of ancient names have traced a history in the 
stars which answers to the meaning of the word Jehovah, 
It is the past, the present, the future—the was, and is, and 
is to be. The revelation of this great Name to the family 
of Seth,—as in the Biblical record,—meeting the tradition 
that to them was revealed the secrets of the stars, explains 
the reverence in which this family is held, and explains too 
the worship of these glittering symbols. They had divine 
power, they spoke, therefore they were gods! 

Antediluvian humanity was subject to the same tempta- 
tions as post-diluvian, for as soon as the new church was 
established, the devil stood ready to ery “Great is Diana,” 
and to make an idolatry out of the forms of truth. On this 
subject Maimonides writes, and is quoted by Faber, as fol- 
lows: “ In the days of Enos, the son of Seth, men fell into 
grievous errors, and Enos partook of their infatuation. 
Their language was, since God has placed on high the heav- 
enly bodies, and used them as His ministers, it was evidently 
His will that they should receive from men the same vener- 
ation that the servants of a great power justly claim from 
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a subject multitude. Impressed with this notion, they began 
to build temples to the stars, to sacrifice to them, and to 
worship them in the expectation that they should thus 
please the Creator of all things. At first they adored the 
stars in conjunction with the Lord God Omnipotent. In 
process of time this great Name was totally forgotten, and 
the whole human race retained no other religion than the 
idolatrous religion of the host of heaven.” Where this good 
Spanish Jew obtained his information is not stated: we 
know he was considered by his compatriots as second only 
to Moses, and although too sweeping in his assertion that 
the whole race were idolaters, he has given a very probable 
origin for Sabianism—a more probable one than I suppose 
he knew, for the reasons that I have already given. 

The Seth of Genesis in the later years of his prolonged 
life was contemporary with his descendant Enoch, whose 
name also often appears in tradition as an astronomer. This 
Enoch must not be confounded with the son of Cain, nor 
with Enos the son of Seth; he is the Enoch called “ the 
seventh from Adam,” and is remarkable for three things, 
the memory of two of which are preserved in tradition, and 
the third is mentioned in Genesis v. 22. In this verse a clue 
is given to his sympathy in the studies of his great-great- 
great, or “thrice great,” grandfather, the Hermes Trisme- 
gistus of the Egyptians—according to them the inventor of 
writing. It is stated, in the telling simplicity of our Bible 
narrative, that “ Enoch walked with God.” This God was 
the Jehovah whose wonderful Name was revealed to Seth 
four hundred years before. Enoch and the thrice-great Seth 
were thus united in the deepest-known sympathy, and may 
well be imagined as committing to writing the revelations 
which they received. If these revelations included the 
meaning of the threefold Name with that of the threefold 
glory written in the heavens, we need not wonder that the 
first book on astronomy was written by Seth and Enoch, the 
Hermes Trismegistus and the Hermes of the Egyptians, nor 
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that it was preserved (as tradition has it) among the archives 
that Noah brought from “the world before the flood.” 
(Can our word “ archive” come from arca—ark, and tell us 
of safely kept literary treasures?) 

One of the traditionary records is that Seth and Enoch 
inscribed upon two pillars the names, meanings, secret 
virtues, and science of the stars, with the divisions of the 
zodiac. Josephus states that one pillar was of brick, the 
other of stone, so that if one was destroyed the other might 
stand, and that one still exists in the land of Seirad. That 
the pillars are still standing, in brick and stone, it is not safe 
to assert ; but the history of two mysterious pillars entwined 
with a serpent—the symbol of revolution—can be traced 
until it reaches our dollar mark, so that it is equally unsafe 
to deny their present usefulness. 

The other curious tradition is in reference to the name 
Enoch. The word in Hebrew means initiated, suggesting 
some knowledge of mysteries. In Irish the word Ionack, 
pronounced Enoch, means a cycle of the sun, or a year, and 
this cycle was marked by the lifetime of Enoch: “ And all 
the days of Enoch were three hundred sixty and five years” 
(Genesis v. 23). 

Abulfaragius and other Arabic writers call Enoch, Edris, 
or the glorious, and ascribe much astronomical knowledge 
tohim. They give to him the name or title of Hermes 
Trismegistus, which properly belongs to his thrice-great 
grandfather, Enoch being only entitled to that of Hermes. 
Origen refers to a book of Enoch (not the modern one), in 
which the constellations are said to be named and divided. 
The Jews call him the great scribe, and writer of books on 
astronomy. Thus this “glorious” “ initiated ” patriarch, with 
his cycle of years, is honored by many nations as an astron- 
omer. There seems some connection with him and the 
knowledge of writing (which Seth or Thoth taught him) in 
a custom of the Irish Druids. They marked the cycles, and 
much astronomical knowledge, on stones, concealing it from 
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all but the initiated by using the secret or Ogham char- 
acters. 

The son of the initiated Hermes was Methuselah, who 
lived until the flood. The idea of death was included in 
his name, although his life of 969 years seemed a contradic- 
tion to it; if, however, he perished in the flood, the death 
of a world may have fulfilled the prediction. His long life 
included the perfect astronomical cycle of 600 years. Three 
hundred years he had the companionship and teaching of 
his father Enoch, so that we may well imagine astronomical 
knowledge increased rapidly during this period. 

The long lives of the antediluvian patriarchs are not 
accepted by the purely scientific, although whenever, how- 
ever, or by whom man was created, the physical or animal 
nature must have been less liable to disease, or in better 
working order, than after inherited weaknesses. Josephus 
(book 1, chap. 3) says: “ Their food was fitter then for the 
prolongation of life, and God afforded them a longer time, 
on account of their virtues and the good use they made of 
it in astronomical and geometrical discoveries, which would 
not have afforded the time for foretelling the periods of the 
stars, unless they had lived 600 years, for the great year is 
completed in that interval.” This opinion of Josephus is 
of less importance than his testimony from ancient writers 
to which I have already referred. He goes on to say: 


“Now I have witnesses to what I have said; all those 
who have written antiquities both among the Greeks and the 
barbarians, even Manetho, who wrote the Egyptian history, 
and Berosus, who collected the Chaldean monuments, and 
Meechus and Hestiseus, and besides these Hieronymus, the 
Egyptian, and those who composed the Phenician history, 
agree to what I here say. Hesiod also and Hecateeus and 
Hellanicus and Arcisilaus, and besides these Ephorus and 
Nicolaus, relate that the ancients lived a thousand years.” 


The next tradition chronologically is, that Noah, Oannes 
or Janus, invented astronomy. To him the Chaldeans at- 
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tribute their astronomical knowledge. Whether Noah im- 
proved the opportunity of studying the archives which he 
so carefully preserved, or whether his voyage and his one 
window were favorable to such studies, it is impossible to 
decide; it is only certain that he and his family were soon 
worshiped, and inextricably mixed with stars and gods. 
That he became a two-faced deity is not extraordinary, for 
it was his especial privilege to look backward to the old 
world and forward to the new; nor is his being the god of 
gates at all to be wondered at. The gate or door which God 
shut, and the rash opening of which would have destroyed 
all memory of the past, was doubtless opened by Noah with 
reverence and religious ceremonies, such as might long be 
commemorated by his descendants. The record of this we 
find in the rites observed at the opening and shutting of the 
doors of the temple of Janus, and in the worship of Noah 
by the Greeks, under the name of Thyscas—god of doors. 
Noah and the Ark became Janus and Jana, solar and lunar 
deities. Of all this the traditions meet us everywhere. 

Chaldea, learning from Noah, is called the cradle of as- 
tronomy, but it contained quite a well-grown astronomical 
child, somewhat educated in fact; for the Accadians or Ar- 
cadians (named from devotion to Arkite mysteries), the 
earliest inhabitants of Babylonia, had sufficiently improved 
their advantages as to frame an astronomical calendar, in 
which each zodiacal sign has its presiding deity. These 
Accadians are said to have invented the cuneiform writing, 
which entitles them also to the wisdom of the prudent, who, 
according to Solomon, “ conceal knowledge.” Their calen- 
dar I will give, and say more of the nation after this all- 
sufficient proof of their civilization. This is taken from the 
translations of inscriptions published by the Society of 
Biblical Archeology : 
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AccapIAN CALENDAR. 




















ACCADIAN NAME. ai ZopDIACAL SIGN. Derry. 
Sara zig-gar, cacritice of right-| Aries, Anu, and Bel. 
eousness, or Bel = 
Khar-sidi, the propitious bull.  gneraon Hea. 
Munga, of bricks. ae 
Kas, the cates ' Gemini. Sin, the moon god. 
Su kul-na, seizer of seeds. | Cancer. Adar. 
Ab-ab-gar, that makes fire. Leo. Allat, queen of the 
spear. 
Ki, een, the errand of| Virgo. Istar. 
star. 
Tal-cu, the holy altar. | Libra. Samas, the sun-god. 
Apin, am-a, the bull-like foun-| Scorpio. Merodach. 
der. | Sagittarius. Nergal. 
Gan ganna, the very cloudy. | Capricornus. | Papsucal. 
Abba uddu, the father of light. | 
As a-an, abundance of rain, Aquarius. | Rimmon, air god. 
Se Ki-sil, sowing of seed. The seven great gods. 


| Assur. 


Pisces. 
Se dir, dark month of sowing. 
| 





According to Rawlinson, these Accadians were the primi- 
tive Hamite race,—this is also sustained by F. Lenor- 
mant,—the first inhabitants of Babylonia. The inscriptions 
give us Kinzi-Accad, perhaps the name of the city spoken 
of in Gen. x. 10. George Smith, in his “ Assyrian Dis- 
coveries,” page 449, says, “It is the opinion of the majority 
of Assyrian scholars that the civilization, literature, mytho- 
logy and science of Babylonia and Assyria were not the 
work of a Semitic race, but of a totally different people, 
speaking a language quite distinct from that of all the 
Semitic tribes. There is, however, a more remarkable point 
than this: it is supposed that at a very early period the 
Akkad or Turanian population, with its high cultivation and 
remarkable civilization, was conquered by the Semitic race, 
and that the conquerors imposed only their language on the 
conquered, adopting from the subjugated people its mythol- 
ogy, laws, literature and almost every art of civilization. 
Such a curious revolution would be without parallel in the 
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history of the world, and the most singular point in con- 
nection with the subject is the entire silence of the inscrip- 
tions as to any such conquest.” From this the conquest 
would appear as an invention to account for the adoption of 
certain forms of civilization by the Shemites. In the 
Biblical record the received text suggests such an idea, but 
it is entirely overthrown by an examination of the original, 
or even of the marginal note. In our version Asshur, the 
son of Shem, appears suddenly (Gen. x. 11) as a builder 
of one of the cities of the Hamite division. The marginal 
note alters the nominative, and makes Nimrod the builder, 
giving the reading thus: “ he went out into Assyria,” chang- 
ing Asshur into Assyria. May not the result of the con- 
quest have been reversed? It is much more natural for a 
conqueror to force his mythology, laws, and civilization 
upon his subjects than to accept them from a conquered 
race. Babylonia doubtless became the center of post-dilu- 
vian idolatry, the Mother of Idolatry, from which the 
mystic Babylon of Revelation is named; while Nimrod, 
whose name means rebellious panther, may have been the 
priest-king of the spiritual rebellion. However all this may 
be opposed, the spread of like faith and idolatries is not 
controverted. In fact, Egypt claims her astronomy to have 
come from Chaldea, and that was an equal claim for her 
religion. The changes owing to the necessities of climate, 
or brought about by the self-glorification of kings, soon 
greatly mixed gods and stars and patriarchs, while the 
localizing of ancient, of even antediluvian, traditions pro- 
duced a confusion that no wise man has yet been able to 
resolve. 

Two of the many points of resemblance between the an- 
cient religions and the Druidical and Oriental are, first, the 
intermingling of astrological and astronomical studies with 
the worship of the gods; and, second, that everywhere a 
priesthood appears. This priesthood from the days of Nine- 
veh and Babylon always dealt in mysteries. Darkness and 
horrors were a part of its initiation. Secret knowledge, 
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forced respect, and even a secret writing, was a sort of rev- 
erenced free-masonry among them. Scenic representations 
were familiar to them; the spirits of past and future were 
brought to their aid. The terrors of the Deluge were re- 
produced ; those of the nether world were invented. The 
destruction and the revivification of the earth was inextrica- 
bly confused with death, resurrection and new birth. Mt. 
Ararat became the home of the gods, the Mt. Meru, or the 
Paradise. Noah, the re-creator, became God, the author of 
all. His three sons became the three personalities of the 
Triune Jehovah ; so that finally it is very doubtful whether 
even the priests may not have exclaimed in an agony of un- 
certainty, “ What is truth ?” 

Among the priesthoods the one that has best preserved< 
ancient traditions, and the one of nearest interest to us, is the 
Druidical. Preserved by this priesthood we find great as- 
tronomical knowledge, very similar to that of the Chaldeans, 
Arabians and Indians. The name Druid, among the many 
proposed derivations, is best taken from Dur (Hebrew), to go- 
around. We get Dervish from Devr, which is from the 
same root. This turning and marching in circles is a rep- 
resentation of the cireular motions of the planets, which was. 
a distinctive part of this Druidical worship, and of that of 
all the Oriental priesthoods to which they undoubtedly be- 
long. The form of worship as found in Gaul and in the 
British isles was compounded of Sabianism, the Phenician 
idolatries, and the pure worship of the Jehovah of the Pal- 
estinian Shemites—the Israelites of the Bible. To Omri, 
the king of Israel, known in the enneiform inscriptions as 
Khumri, the idolatry was indebted for this peculiar form. 
(See subject fully treated in the “ Heir of the World,” vol. 2, 
page 1.) His house and country appear on the Black Obe- 
lisk as Beth-Khumri; his priesthood necessarily is Khumrie, 
the exact pronunciation of the Welsh Kymrie. In Wales 
we find a priesthood which appeared in Britain five or six 
centuries B.c., having exactly such an organization as the 
Beth-Khumri would form. Historically these invaders are 
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Asiatic tribes, but their previous removal from Palestine to 
Asia admits of very clear proof outside of Scriptural evi- 
dence. From the Caucasus they are traced Westward ; gigan- 
tic temples and Semitic names mark their progress, until 
the borders of the ocean arrest them, and Gaul and Britain 
become the home of these wandering tribes. We read of 
their science and of their mysteries; of their long-robed 
priests, who claimed to have communication with the host of 
heaven; of their ability to read the future in the glittering 
glory of the stars; and of wonderful tubes, by which they 
brought these very stars to earth, proving to the awe-struck 
neophytes their miraculous power and Divine origin. Poeti- 
cal historians, bards or poets-laureate, came with these peo- 
ple; and though we are indebted to them for much that we 
know of their history, we are also greatly confused by their 
localization of their ancient traditions. The priesthood who 
controlled the bards could hardly be expected to provide 
for our understanding of their history, and probably felt the 
necessity of identifying their religion with the country, and 
of creating holy places for the reverence of the people. If 
we were able to trace these changes much that is obscure 
would be clear. We can now only learn that a wide-spread 
similarity of manners, customs, religions, language and holy 
places, is a proof of the one starting-point of those who have 
carried their early faith to the ends of the earth. As for 
instance, the universal tradition of a deluge, apart from other 
evidence, is as much an argument for the one starting-point 
of the races, as for the universality of the flood. 

The subject of language has been too ably treated by phi- 
lologists to need more than a reference in this article. The 
similarity of Welsh, Irish and Scotch words with Hebrew, 
Phenician and Persic is well known. Some few may be 
new and interesting. For example, the Irish words Palas, 
sheep grounds, and Palache, a shepherd, take us to Pali, 
shepherds, from which Palestine, the land of the shepherd 
kings, has its name. In all priesthoods we find the idea of 
Pastor, shepherd and flock, the figure being undoubtedly 
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taken from the early occupation of the migrating hordes, 
among whom the honors of chief shepherd and king were 
united. 

In the Irish “Seal,” sheep grounds or flock, we trace the 
Arabic Seleh, a flock, and tind in Scotland the shepherd’s 
huts called Sealans. 

The -Pali were not shepherds only : they found time for 
literature. The Indians give to them the invention of the 
sacred Paisachi writing. This is probably the Prakrit, a 
dialect of Sanscrit, used in the Buddhist scriptures. Val- 
lency, in “ Oriental Collections,” gives several astronomical 
words which seem to be derived from the same roots as 
those of Eastern nations. Speaking of the sacred stones of 
the Irish Druids, he says they “ were named Gollan-cloiche, 
Dallan-choiche, Clocha-tuinidhe and Cart-hadin, words trans- 
lated by Irish lexiconists, rude pillars of stone inscribed 
with Ogham or sacred characters, which none could read 
but the Druids. In these words we discover several Orien- 
tal words for a cycle. The Chaldean dowl, the Arabic daw- 
lon and dawlet, a period, a cycle, form the Irish Dollan. 
From the Chaldean go/a, a cycle, whence gal, galino, the 
seven spheres of the planets. Gil-gal (this word is in He- 
brew ‘a circle or a rolling away,’ used to mark the twelve 
stones set up by Joshua), an orb or sphere, is derived from 
the Irish goll, gull or gollan. From the Chaldee Cart, a 
stone, Arabic Ahaureh, a stone, and teduin, inseribing in 
public records, we have the Irish Cart-hadin. The Irish 
Cloch is the Chaldee Kla, a stone, pointing to the use of 
cycle stones, as common with the Druids.” “I found,” con- 
tinues Vallency, “that the Irish astronomical terms corre- 
sponded neither with Greek or Latin, but with the Chaldean. 
For example, the word Nag, a star, whence Maiddin Nag, 
the morning star, is Chaldaic and Syriac.” 

In regard to symbolic characters of the Deity we find 
among the Druids a constant repetition of the circle or of 
volutes of circles. In the temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
a stone on which was drawn a spiral line, as a symbol of the 
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Deity. The Phenicians represented Zeus asa circle. The 
Brahmins say God is a sphere, without beginning or 
end; He is symbolized by a figure having his great toe in 
his mouth !—thus forming a circle. The earliest temples 
were circles of stones, open at the top, as Tacitus says of the 
Germans: “They deem it unworthy of the greatness of the 
gods to confine them within walls, or to represent celestial be- 
ings under a human likeness ; they apply names of the gods 
to that Secret Power which they worship with adoration 
alone.” On an Asiatic cylinder one of the figures is a sym- 
bolic representation of the Triune God: a circle, the wings 
of motion and the serpents of wisdom; according to Dr. 
Lundy, “expressed by the Persians Zarvana, the circle, God 
eternal; Mithra, the wings, the mediator, in the two natures 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman ; the serpents being the dualistic 
emanation of good and evil.” The Egyptian symbol is 
nearly the same in form. In another article I have given 
it a more purely astronomical meaning, but so nearly were 
religion and astronomy connected, that both are possible. 
The Druids permitted no image of the Deity; they believed 
that as He filled all space a representation was impossible. 
The circular symbol we find constantly repeated, not only 
in the forms of their temples, but on their sacred stones. In 
an ancient Irish astronomical manuscript, written before the 
adoption of the Latin q (proved by Aquarius being spelled 
Acarius), there is a curious inscription. It is quoted as very 
remarkable by Dr. Parsons: “Gloir do Dhia, do toisach 
gan tosach,” which means Glory to God, the beginning 
without a beginning. He says the MS. is written in the 
pure Mogogian tongue, and that in one of the schemes the 
earth is put in the center and the three elements around 
it: aca (for aqua), aer and ignis. He does not doubt 
this system was the received belief, and joined to their 
own ancient astronomical doctrines, was taught in their 
universities. One of the Druidical names for the Deity 
was "Ti mor, the great circle (Vallency). The Irish 
Cnaimb, the great winged one, reminds us of the Egyp- 
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tian Cneph, of whom Plutarch says, “he was all good, 
without beginning or end.” These traditions, which might 
be multiplied indefinitely, take us back to the thrice-great 
Seth, one of whose sayings was that “ God is a circle, whose 
center is everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere 
to be found.” 

In County Meath (Ireland), near Drogheda, a curious 
structure still exists. It is generally considered Druidical, 
and is called sepulcher, tabernacle or pyramid, according to 
the fancy of each visitor. It is of stone, and was once sur- 
rounded by a complete circle of upright stones. The pyra- 
midal part is now about 70 feet high; perhaps originally it 
was 100. As the structure has served for many years as a 
stone quarry, the descriptions vary with the date at which 
it was seen. At the time of this description, a stone gallery 
61 feet 4 inches long, leads to the central room, of which the 
diameters are 19 feet 2 inches and 21 feet. The entrance 
to the gallery is only 2 feet high, and decreasing gradually 
in size, it is at last only possible to go through by lying 
down and pushing by one foot. Before reaching the taber- 
nacle this gallery increases to 9 feet in height. The taber- 
nacle, 20 feet high, contains three niches. Those on the 
right and left sides contain stone basins. The central niche 
is empty. A very particular account of this strange build- 
ing can be found in Higgins’ “Celtic Druids,” and also 
Vallency’s reading of the several inscriptions. 

No. 1 consists of a spiral line, and represents the Supreme 
Being, or Active Principle. 

No. 2 appears to be the same spiral line three times re- 
peated. Vallency, however, says this is the ancient Ogham 
or Croabh writing, and signifies in its threefold repetition 
the Great Eternal Spirit, and would read “‘ To Him who is 
the Universal Spirit.” 

“ No. 3 is found on the front of the covering stone of the 
East tabernacle” (he must mean niche), “ and is written in 
symbolic characters signifying the House of God.” He says 
the ancient altars of Ireland were called Botal or Bothal, 
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having the same meaning as the Hebrew Beth El, God’s 
House. The characters on this stone are the same spiral 
line, with something like a flattened horse-shoe. 

No. 4, also in East niche, inscribed in Ogham characters, 
which mean, To the great Mother Nature. These charac- 
ters are indescribable. 

No. 5, the front stone of the northern niche, has entirely 
different inscriptions. They are formed of straight lines 
placed transversely, forming cross bars and squares. These 
are said to represent “ chance, fate or providence.” 

No. 6 contains another style of writing, which Vallency 
says is the Ogham Bobeloth and Ogham Croab, and means, 
The Sepulcher of the Hero. 

No. 7, also in Ogham, specifies the victims probably of- 
fered, such as men, oxen, swine, ete. 

The common name for this structure has been the sepul- 
cher of the Heroes. Vallency says that in the Chronicum 
Scotorum it and the grove are known as Fiodh Aongusa, 
which he translates as the Grove of the Sepulcher of the 
Heroes, though, as he states, some think there was a chief of 
the name of Aongus interred there. He makes one curious 
statement, particularly interesting to members of the Anglo- 
Israel Society, that the tumulus was erected not long before 
the art of writing became universal in the island, as all the 
different species are contained in the inscriptions, 77 7 was 
not erected by the founder of the convention of Taragh 
(Tara) himself as a temple and sepulcher. He calls it a 
Mithraic Cave, and this brings us to the worship of Mithra, 
which alone is an identification of the Onental priesthood 
with the Druids. The peculiarity of his worship—the me- 
diatorship—appears in all the traditions. The forms always 
include a period of darkness—usually rites performed in a 
cavern, always a sacrifice, always expiatory blood, always 
safety through the work or blood of the sacrifice. 

The introduction of mediatorship, if it can be considered 
apart from revelation, seems a necessity to reconcile the 
perfectly undeniable existence of good and evil. Where 
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both were believed to emanate from a Divine source, “a 
daysman” was a needed hope between the two gods. It is 
impossible to decide how far this is actually a natural neces- 
sity, as all nations have a remnant of the primeval religion, 
and no one has ever suggested a trial like that of the first 
language. What would be the first cry of the untanght 
soul cannot be told; but in its struggle between the forces 
of good and evil surely a helper would be sought, a media- 
tor between the two, in whom the tossed spirit could find 
rest. The darker the mysteries, the more terrible the sacri- 
fices, the greater became the power of the priesthood, and 
the more abject the faith of their followers. We call it 
superstition—it was the soul’s ery for help. However it 
may have been disseminated, it was universal; and Mithra 
the preserver, between Oromades and Arimanius, was pro- 
pitiated and trusted by the faithful in all climes. 

In Persia the Spirit is in some way confused with Mithra, 
and a dove is his emblem; but generally, under whatever 
names or in whatever forms, this idea of the mediator is 
the one the most clearly defined. In the worship among 
the Irish Druids of Samhan, the lord of life and death, we 
find a“ merciful judge not deciding by his caprice, but hold- 
ing his power from the God supreme, of whom he is the 
image” (Schilling). 

Samhan was said to be the image of the Sun, and in this 
answers to Mithra. Here it may be said. that the worship 
of the Sun as mediator is always confusing. The idea seems 
to be that as the light and heat are conveyed by the Sun to 
the earth, so by the Deity so imaged are like benefits be- 
stowed upon the worshiper. But all the work of the Sun 
became incorporated into religion: there was light of glory 
and fire of wrath; there were appearances and disappear- 
ances, both in day and night, and in the seasons. These 
were confounded with death and with resurrection. The 
revivification of the earth symbolized the new birth of the 
soul, and mysteries increased until the “lords many and 
gods many” were so bewildering we cannot wonder that 
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there were but few who worshiped any but an “ unknown 
god.” 

The worship of Samhan is in Irish Samhan-Draoic, the 
magic of Samhan. Draoith means a magician. The Irish 
called the Druids magicians, using the word Seanoir, which 
means an old magician. Pliny says, “ Britain at this day 
celebrates the magic rites with so many similar ceremonies, 
you might suppose them to have been given to them by the 
Persians.” Higgins says that many of the Irish deities are 
precisely those of Hindostan. 


“ Saman is Samanant. 

Bud is Bood. 

Can is Chandra. 

Omh (he who is) is Om or Aum. 

Chreeshna, the Indian Apollo, is an old Irish word for 


the sun.” 
“Tt is impossible,” he says, “to doubt the intimate rela- 


tionship that has subsisted in some way between the natives 
of Britain and the Asiatic nations in former times.” 


Layard states that the one god of the Persians was formed 
of three,—Ormuzd, Mithra and Zarvana,—and agreed with 
the Assyrians’ and Phenicians’. The symbol was a circle, 
or eternity, abstractly representing the highest god, called 
“Time without bounds.” The two subordinate deities were 
represented by symbols within the circle. A dog was sacred 
to Mithra, and is sometimes represented as slaying the ser- 
pent. The serpent constantly appearing as both good and 
evil, it is, however, necessary to note that two kinds of ser- 
pents are represented, one poisonous and the other harmless ; 
but this subject is too extensive to be here introduced. 
Mithra is often represented as slaying a bull; and here we 
come to the Taurie festival (well known among the Druids), 
and are at once mixed with zodiacal signs. There is no 
suitable word but “ mixed ;” for so many elements come into 
the idolatries, they are like the ingredients of the broth of the 
witches’ ¢aldron. If one is writing their history, they must 
have the eyes of a peacock’s tail and the hands of a Briareus 
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to see and record the influence of primeval revelation, ante- 
diluvian and Arkite traditions, Sabianism, the spread and 
particularly the adaptation of religions to different climates 
and countries, and the reflex influence upon them in the new 
locality where their votaries meet, bringing their supersti- 
tions from their wide-spread homes. 

The one subject of Mithraic worship, in its Taurie divi- 
sion, clearly connects the Druidical and Oriental priesthoods, 
and in a very remarkable way. We have its remnants 
among us in the festival of May-day. On this subject I will 
give some extracts from my own article in “ The Heir of 
the World,” vol. i. p. 245: 


“THE SUN IN TAURUS.” 


“Tn all ages of the world the nations have hailed with 
delight the return of spring, and the revivification of nature 
under the warmth and heat of the sun. His winter absence 
gave rise to fearful rites of darkness and mystery, but his 


return was ever a time of joy and gladness. This universal 
festival we know as May-day. This day, the wise and 
never-dying astronomer tells us, commemorates the entrance 
of the sun into the constellation Taurus, at the vernal equi- 
nox, 4000 B.c. This gives us about the era popularly known 
as the Creation, and a double reason for an observance so 
wide-spread that I have called it universal. It is still ob- 
served in all parts of Great Britain, among us, and in India 
and Persia. In Persia it is the ‘ Salutation of Mithras ;’ 
forty days were set apart for thanksgiving and sacrifice. 
Before the rising of the sun the procession was formed. 
First the High Priest, then a long train of the Magi, in 
white robes, carrying the sacred fire in censers and chanting 
hymns. They were followed by three hundred and sixty- 
five youths dressed in scarlet. The Chariot of the Sun, 
decorated with flowers, and drawn by white horses, capari- 
soned in gold, came next. Then a white horse of exceeding 
beauty and size, with ornaments of gorgeous gems on his 
head, in honor of Mithras. The king in an ivory chariot 
inlaid with gold was the next gorgeous spectacle, and fol- 
lowing him, his kindred and nobles riding on richly ea- 
parisoned camels. This procession ascended Mt. Orontes ; 
the high-priest was crowned with atiara of myrtle and hailed 
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the first rays of the sun with incense and prayers. The 
Magi sang hymns to Ormuzd the source of blessing, who 
sent the glorious Mithras to gladden the earth and preserve 
life. A chorus and prostration closed the ceremonies. The 
rites of the Druids on this occasion are thus described by 
Davies (Myth., p. 369): ‘In the festival of May they 
celebrated the praise of the holy ones, in the presence of the 
murifying fire, which was made to ascend on high. On the 
Poser they wore their dark garments, on the Wednesday 
they purified their fair attire, on the Thursday they truly 
performed their due rites, on the Friday the victims were 
conducted around the circle, on the Saturday their united 
exertion was displayed without the circular dance, on the 
Sunday the men with red blades were conducted around the 
circle, on the Monday was seen the deluge of gore up to the 
belt.’ 

“The first day of May was known among them as Bal- 
tein or Bel-tane. A town in Perthshire still has the name 
of Tillie-Beltane, the hill of the fire of Baal. The remains 
of a Druidical temple are near, marked by eight upright 
stones; not far off is a well, still held to be magical, and a 
procession of the superstitious on Beltane morning walk 
nine times around it. In some places the boys meet on the 
moors, where they cut a trench in the sod of sufficient size 
for them all to stand within it. They build a fire and make 
a sort of custard, whieh is eaten; they then make a cake of 
oatmeal, which is toasted and divided among them in equal 
portions. They blacken one piece with charcoal, then put 
all in a bonnet, from which they draw them, being blind- 
folded ; whoever draws the black piece is the one devoted 
to Baal. Once he was undoubtedly sacrificed to the sun- 
god, but now he is only required to leap three times through 
the flames. Baal is then propitiated, and trusted with the 
fertility of the coming year. Another of the ceremonies 
still continued is dancing around a May-pole, and all of them 
tell of the ancient sacritices and planetary dances.” 


The old English “ Morris dance” is a remnant of these 
festivities, in which the very sacrifices were accompanied 
with joy and gladness, greatly puzzling perhaps to the wor- 
shipers, who saw only the typical dying victim and not the 
glorious work of the antitype. In the chorus of the Greek 
dramas we have the planetary dances. Plutarch tells us that 
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in the strophe the dance from right to left was to indicate 
the apparent motion of the heavens from east to west, and 
in the antistrophe the dance from left to right was shown 
the planetary motion from west to east, while the slow mo- 
tion before the altar represented the stability of the earth. 
Among the Hindoos the astronomical dance ic called “ the 
dance of the circle” or Raas faltra. 

These planetary dances were not confined only to the 
Tauric festival, although it may be possible to trace their 
origin to this commemoration of one of the earliest astro- 
nomical observations. We may judge of how deeply seated 
the tradition was by the length of time it has been preserved. 
Even now there is a yearly procession and festival observed 
in New Jersey to greet the rising of the sun. I will quote 
again from the same source: 


“Tf these wide-spread observances do not mark the era of 
creation, there is still sufficient reason for the commemora- 
tion of the time of which Virgil speaks ‘when the bull 
with his horns opened the vernal year,’ because in all the 
heavens there is no more magnificent group of stars than 
Taurus and the surrounding constellations. Nor are any 
more significant names than those in Taurus found in any 
other sign. They tell of the glory and might of the con- 
queror, to us the Saviour; to heathen nations, Baal, Mithra, 
Apollo, Hercules, and all the others that personate the lord 
of the sky, as well as of the heavens above. Let us fora 
moment consider the names of the stars that have come 
down to us from earliest ages (the exact meanings I take 
from Mazzaroth). In Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac and Coptic 
the word for bull means coming or who cometh. The grand 

roup of the seven stars or Pleiades (congregation of the 
judge) contains a star supposed to be the central sun, and 
named Al Cyone,—the center,—a fact probably unknown to 
Maedler when he directed his telescope to it. Another star 
of the same group means ‘center of revolving.’ The great 
Al Debaran, one of the royal stars, means ‘the leader.’ 
There are four of these, according to the Persians, which 
marked the four colures: Al Debaran in Taurus, Regulus in 
Leo, Antares in Scorpio, Fom al Haut in the Southern Fish. 
“Closely following Taurus comes Orion, the grandest con- 
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stellation of the heavens, and the one that bears the strong- 
est resemblance to a figure. In Hebrew the name means 
coming forth, as light. Of the stars in the constellation 
four signify, the mighty, the Prince; tive say, he cometh ; 
three say, bruised and wounded, and Rigol, the foot, in the 
ancient zodiacs, is treading on a serpent. The three orbs of 
light in his belt point directly to the brightest star in our 
heavens, well named Sirius—the Prince. The apparent en- 
trance of the sun, at the spring equinox, into the leading 
constellation of this inte 8 might well be celebrated by the 
very stars that sang together at the creation whether or not 
they marked that event. Maurice says, ‘1 have little doubt 
that May-day, or at least the day on which the sun entered 
Taurus, has been immemorially kept as a sacred festival 
from the creation of the earth and man, and was originally 
intended as a memorial of that auspicious period and mo- 
mentous event.’ 

“ Although the festival of May-day is still observed, it 
has long been in memory of a past truth, for in the revolu- 
tion of years the sun retrograded in his time of crossing the 
equator, and came earlier every year to the stars in Taurus, 
until at last, at the spring equinox, he entered the constella- 
tion Aries. It is said that April Fool’s Day marks that 
change. If so, I will hazard the conjecture that the event 
was a surprise to the early astronomers, and the custom of 
sending on fools’ errands told how often they had watched 
in vain for the coming of the sun among the stars that 
seemed his fitting court of glory.” 


Probably the change of the sacrifice from a bull to a ram 
took place when the sun was clearly proved to have left the 
constellation Taurus for that of Aries. At all events, I 
have seen no better solution of the two sacrificial feasts of 
the Taurobilium and Criobilium. 


“ The first of April is celebrated in India and Persia as 
the beginning of the year, and the festival is called the 
Naurutz. 

“ Higgins, in his ‘ Celtie Druids,’ p. 152, says: ‘When Sir 
Thomas Roe was ambassador at Delhi, the festival was cele- 
brated with astonishing magnificence. When in Persia 
some of his suite were deputed to congratulate the Shah 
on the first day of the new year. They found him at the 
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palace of c goaee. having his astrologer near him, who rose 
up ever and anon, taking his astrolabe to observe the sun. 
At the very moment of the sun’s reaching the equator, he 
published aloud the new year, the commencement of which 
yas celebrated by the firing of guns from the castle and 
city walls, and by the sound of all kinds of instruments.’ 

“The first of April was celebrated in Britain with the 
same rites as those of May-day, but all have passed from 
tradition except the custom of making April fools. 

“ At what date the early astronomers fathomed the mys- 
tery of the precession of the equinoxes we cannot tell, but 
that they accomplished this is certain. They divided the 
zodiac into 360 degrees and calculated the great cycle of the 
universe 25,920 years, during which the equinoxes will pass 
through all the signs, thus numbering the hours mashed on 
heaven’s gigantic dial-plate. 

“Stonehenge tells us that the Druids knew all this, and 
how they marked with great stones the cycles, which in their 
festivals they represented by dances and slow circular move- 
ments. Our ‘ballet’ can endl now be recognized as a 
descendant of a planetary dance, although there is less dif- 
ference between it and its original than between our white- 
robed priesthood and the Druidical. The Druids celebrated 
the birth of Mithra as well as his return from the winter of 
death. They agreed with the Persians and other eastern 
nations in the date being the night of December 24. In 
Ireland the 25th was called Nolagh; in Gael, Nollig; in 
Cornish the name is Nadelig; in Armorican, Nadelek ; in 
France it is Noel: all these probably derived from the He- 
brew or Chaldaic Nule (Higgins). A hundred years before 
the Christian era this festival was celebrated by the Druids 
of Gaul. In England the mistletoe bears so important a 
part in the Christmas festivities, that we go back unhesita- 
tingly to the priesthood, among whom this plant bore the 
significant name of the All-Healer. This was the symbol 
of the Mediator whose birth was to be the precursor of 
yeace, as was his mission its diffusion. The Druidical 
cesntiiies of this was among their mysteries, although its 
earliest revelation may have been lost to their memory.” 


Epiphanius tells us that the Egyptians knew the prophecy 
“Ecce Virgo concipiet et pariet filium ;” and the rites among 
the Druids connected with the celebration of the Nativity 
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prove that they too were thoroughly familiar with it. At 
Oxford a Mithraic monument of a mother and child has 
been discovered, which Dr. Stukely considers a memorial 
of what was called the birth of Mithra. 

If these Druids, these wise priests of ancient Britain, 
were, as I have elsewhere endeavored to prove, the idolatrous 
priests of Israel, there is no mystery in the source of their 
light. Their religion would necessarily combine Jehovah 
worship with Phenician idolatries, and with a memory of 
their captivity in Media and Persia. This is a fact of the 
Druidical system, while it is equally a fact that many forms, 
ceremonies and shades of belief among ourselves can be 
traced back to this early priesthood. The subject is full of 
interest, but in an article of prescribed length only a few 
points can be referred to. 

Perhaps some may be induced to look, Janus-like, back- 
ward as well as forward, and to trace in all religions one line 
of light, “the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 


E. Bepert Bensamin. 

















NOTES AND STRICTURES ON THE NEW 
REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THIRD PAPER. 


S. Mark. 


i. 4. Why is “the” inserted before “baptism” and not 
before “remission” ? 

6. “Had” inserted for “with”. The A. V. is literal and 
correct. For the construction here of participles with the 
verb “to be”, compare xiii. 25, and compare the latter with 
Matt. xxiv. 29. 

8. “ Baptized” for “ have baptized” ;—but compare verse 
11, and 1 Cor. ix. 15; Col. iv. 8; Philem. 19, 21, etc., ete. 

11. “Out of the heavens” for “from heaven” = &x r@v 
ovpava@yv; but compare the Lord’s Prayer, and “kingdom 
of heaven”, r@v ovp*; John iii. 31; 1 Thess.i.10; Rev. x. 
4, xiv. 13, ete.; where we have “in heaven” = év r6zs ov" 
(as commonly elsewhere); and “from heaven” = &x tT@v 
ovp’, “cometh from heaven”, and “a voice from heaven”, 
éx tov ovp'—not “out of heaven”. 

35. The participial construction of the A. V. wantonly 
changed. 

37. “Are seeking” for “seek”. But why not the same 
change at iii. 32—if faithfulness required it here ? 

ii. 10. “ Power” = éSovorav; changed to “authority” 
at iii. 15, and so, generally. But ef. Luke v. 24; xii. 5; 
John x. 18; xix. 10,11; Acts v. 4; viii. 19; Rom. xiii. 1, 
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2,3; and particularly Luke xxii. 53; Acts xxvi.18; i Cor. 
vii. 37. 

12. “Amazed” = &SioragSai;—but another verb is 
translated “amazed” at i. 27; and this ver) is translated “is 
beside himself” at iii. 21. 

17. “A” for “the”; and what’s the difference? “The 
righteous” has no article in the Greek. 

26. “Gave also to them”, should be, if they ew2// split 
hairs, “ gave to them also”—their rule being, apparently, to 
put “also” after the word which in Greek follows the xai. 
28. “Even” for “also”. (2) At iii. 19, 6s xaz is rendered 
“ who also”. 

iii. 1, 3. “ His” is put twice for the article only, unneces- 
sarily. Indeed “a hand” was as near the sense as “his 
hand”; it was one of the man’s hands. 

9. “Lest” = ‘va un ;—but see Col. iii. 21. 

10. Here the A. V. follows the Greek order; and does it 
not give the sense, and is it not good English? Compare 
the painful transpositions of the Revisers at v. 15 in order 
to conform to the Greek construction. And as to “that 
they might touch” for “to touch” = iva apwvrai, com- 
pare their own translation at iv. 21, where “to be put” = 
iva reSij! 

15. “ Devils” = ra@ Saiyovia. But see verse 22, and 
“the mountain” at verse 13; and vi. 7. 

17. “Them he surnamed” for “he surnamed them”. 
The A. V. follows the order of the Greek. See Rev. viii. 
2. “Sons” for “the sons” ;—indifferent, but see Matt. 
xxvii. 34. 

25. “ Will not be able” for “cannot ” = dvvnoerat ;—so 
also at viii. 4. But “cannot” in English is either present 
or future; and “will not be able” looks as if not only a dif- 
ferent tense but a different verb were used in the Greek. 
See Luke xvi. 2. 

26. “Hath risen up” for “rise up? = avéorn. If 
avéorn must be “hath risen up”, then surely éuepioSn (al- 
though displacing peuépiorar) should be “hath been 
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divided.” But better say, “is risen up” (or “riseth up”) 
and “is divided”. Both forms represent the perfect in 
English. 

iv. 12. Bdér@ = “see”, and idw@v = “ perceive”. 

16. “ Are sown”, not “are being sown” = oerpopevot. 
See Acts ii. 47; 2 Cor. ii. 15. And compare “the sower” 
= 6 oneipwr, verse 14, with “seed” = rov omdpor, verse 
26; and with 6 xarnyop@y, 6 énr@v, and ré6v xpivorta, 
at John v. 45; viii. 50; xii.48. With these last cf. “ There 
shall be the weeping and gnashing”, and especially Mark 
i. 7, “there cometh he that is mightier than I”. 

19. “Entering in”, not “going in” = eioxopevopevat, 
not eioepyouevar; see vii. 15-20. 21. “Is brought” = 
épyerat. 

28. Three articles inserted. What prevented their say- 
ing, “ first a blade, then an ear, then full corn in the ear” ? 

34, Change of order needless; see the displacement of 
“he saith unto them”, in verse 35. 

37. “Insomuch that” for “so that” =: dore. But why? 
Here is another of the Greek particles which seems to have 
sorely exercised the hypercritical faithfulness of the Revisers. 
They have changed its rendering from “ therefore” to “where- 
fore” at 1 Cor. iii. 21; iv. 5; v. 8; xv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 17, 
and Phil. iv. 1. But they have admitted that it may be 
translated “therefore” by retaining that rendering at Rom. 
xiii. 2; and will they tell us the faithful difference in any 
of these cases between “therefore” and “ wherefore” ? 
They have changed “ wherefore” to “so that”, at Matt. xix. 
6; Rom. vii. 12; Gal. iii. 24; iv. 7; and to “so then” at 
Phil. ii. 12; and “so then” to “so that” at Mark x. 8. 
They have changed “insomuch that” to “so that ” at Mark 
ii. 2, but “so that ” to “insomuch that” at xv. 5 and at Acts 
xix. 12, retaining “so that” at verses 10 and 16. But 
Luther, the Vulgate, and the whole English Hexapla render 
@ore in this verse 12 just as they do in verses 10 and 16; 
and, with one or two exceptions, they all disagree with all 
the changes here made by the Revisers. Now no new lights 
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of Greek grammar or lexicography can be appealed to in 
defense of these changes; for the same Greek word is used 
throughout and in the same connection, z.e., with the indica- 
tive mode. All the renderings of the A. V. are retained by 
the Revisers, only they are differently distributed, and the 
most cumbrous and obsolescent—“ insomuch that ”—is here 
introduced and so multiplied. The right distribution must 
be determined by the nature of each case, the context, and 
the propriety of English expression under the circumstances ; 
and of these particulars any intelligent English reader may 
be as good a judge as the ripest Greek scholar. To such 
readers we cheerfully leave the judgment. But if any an- 
thority must be appealed to on these points, we humbly ven- 
ture to set not only that of the translators of 1611, but that 
of the Vulgate, of Luther and of the whole English Hexa- 
pla, against that of the Revisers. It is not a question of 
Greek scholarship, but of good common-sense. This may 
may serve as a sample of the petty, if not wanton, changes, 
whose constant recurrence and vast multitude constitute our 
chief ground of complaint against the New Revision. The 
worst of it is, they undermine our confidence in the judi- 
ciousness of really important alterations. 

v. 4. “ Had strength” for “could” =7foyve. So at ix. 18 
and Luke xx. 26, “ were not able” for “could”; and Luke 
xvi. 3, “have not strength” for “can”. The English reader 
can judge whether these changes are required for the sense ; 
for, that the Greek word does not require them will be seen 
by referring to Matt. viii. 28; xxvi.40; Mark xiv. 37; and 
Acts xxv. 7, where they render this verb by “could”; and 
Phil. iv. 13, where they render it by “can”. 

15. “Behold” for “ see” = Sewpotor; and soat verse 38 
and at iii. 11, and often elsewhere. But see Matt. xxviii. 1; 
John ix. 8; ete. “Even him that had” = rov ¢oynxora. For 
this laborious construction, ef. the “ daily bread” of the Lord’s 
Prayer and Matt. xvii. 5. But rov éoynxora is rendered 
“him that had ”—not “had had”—in the same tense with 
tov Saiovigouevov =“him that was possessed”; unless 
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the latter is conceived—as indeed it may, if not must, be—in 
the pluperfect tense; in which case the present participle is 
rendered as pluperfect, while the perfect participle, in pre- 
cisely the same construction, is rendered as a simple preterite ! 
Had the man the legion still? Now ror éyorvra, in this 
connection, as being governed by a preterite verb, would 
mean “him that had”; shall we put the same for rov 
éoynnotat In Rom. vi. 7. An aorist participle is ren- 
dered as a perfect, “he that hath died”; and here a perfect 
is rendered as a simple preterite, and that when thrown into 
a time antecedent to the preterite verb that governs it! 
This passage must evidently have been thoroughly studied, 
as it is so carefully reconstructed. And observe rov dar 
poovigouevov is not rendered “him that was being pos- 
sessed”; as see Acts ii. 47, etc. For tenses ef. Acts iv. 13. 

19. Aorist and perfect codrdinated; and both should be 
rendered perfect. 

39, 40, 41. Here we have three aorist participles, and each 
followed by the present indicative—one rendered by “ when 
he was entered in”, another by “having put them all out”, 
and the third by ‘‘taking”. Why this change of tense? 
And as for the variety of construction, see “ mad ”, “ mad- 
ness”, “ mad”; “subject”, “subjected”, “subject”; Acts 
xxvi. 24, 25; 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. 

vi. 7. An imperfect and an aorist are coérdinated, and 
both translated by the preterite. Is this the reason for 
twice inserting “ he”? Amazing faithfulness! See verse 13. 

9. “To go” inserted for “be”; but the A. V. is the 
simpler. There is no “go” in the context. 

13. Here all three imperfects are rendered preterites ; and 
“they” is not repeated. 

14. “Had become” for “was” = éyévero. “Is risen” 
= avéorn. “These” = ai. 

16. “ But Herod, when he heard thereof, said”, for “ But 
when Herod heard thereof he said” = axotvoas 6: 6 
‘“Hpwéns éieyev. Howimportant! But see xv. 39; Matt. 
ix. 8,12, ete. “He is risen” = nyéoSn ;—not “ is raised ” 
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nor “was raised”; but see xiv. 28; and Matt. xxvi. 32; 
etc., etc. 

17. Pluperfects for aorists right through ; but, 18, “said ” 
for “had said”. Is not the A. V. right? Common-sense, 
and not the Greek grammar, must decide. 

19. “Set herself against” for “had a quarrel against ” 
= éveiyev? “Grudge” might, perhaps, have been better 
than “quarrel”. “ Desired ” for “would have” =79eler. 
But see verses 26 and 48, and Matt. xiv. 5. 

23. “The half”. No article in the Greek. This is a 
good illustration of idiom. 

34. For change of construction, see v. 39. “ Had com- 
passion” for “ was moved with compassion” ; see Matt. xiv. 
14, note. 

56. “He entered” = é¢:oxopevero; imperfect; but see 
vii. 15, “ going into” for “entering into”. “The country” 
—no article in the Greek nor in the A. V. 

vii. 7. “The precepts”. No article in the Greek, and 
none needed in the English. 

11. “ Mightest have been” for “ mightest be” = w@perdnSns; 
also “given” for “gift”? See also Matt. xv. 5, and note. 

15-20. “ Going into” for “ entering into” ; but see vi. 56; 
iv. 19; ete. “Goeth out”, but in 15 and 20 “ proceedeth 
out” —all from é¢xzopevouar. But see “mad, madness, 
mad”, Acts xxvi. 24, 25. And see Matt. xxiii. 13. 

viii. 1. Change of construction entirely unnecessary ; in 
English, as in Greek, “ great” is here of course in the singu- 
lar number, and “ having” in the plural, from the nature of 
the case. 

4. “Shall be able” for “can”; see iii. 24, 25, also Luke 
xvi. 2. “In a desert place” for “in the wilderness” ; see 
2 Cor. xi. 26. ) 

24. “I see men” = rovs avSpwovs. 

31. “By” for “of” = xo; but see xiii. 18. 

33. “Turning about” for “when he had turned about” 
= émiotpagéts. But at verses 6 and 7 it is “having given 
thanks” for “gave thanks and” = evyapiornoas; and 
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“having blessed” for “ blessed and” = evloynoas ; while 
at xiii. 22 it is “when he had blessed ” for “ blessed and” 
= evioynoas, and “when he had given thanks” = 
evyapiotnoas. See xiv. 22, note. 

34, 35. “ Would” for “ will” = SéAez, SéAn, Compare 
vi. 19, 26, 48. 

38. For the change of construction, compare iii. 17. 

ix. 1. “There be some here of them that stand dy” for 
“There be some of those standing here”. This elaborate 
change is made because the position of #dée in the text had 
been changed from rév wde to ode rHSv. But does not 
the insertion of “ by” make a bald tautology? And for the 
place of de note the construction of viii. 4. But ah! 
faithfulness! Mint, anise, and cummin! 

13. “Have done” = é¢zoujoav ; cobrdinated with a per- 
fect ; but it might have been rendered by the preterite, as if 
contradistinguished from the accompanying perfect, as well 
as any of the aorists in John xvii.; and before at v. 19. 

17. “I have brought” = nveyna. 

18. “ Were not able” for “ could not ” ;—what’s the faith- 
ful difference? But, it may be said, the Greek is ‘oyvoar 
and not 7dévvavro; then see Luke viii. 43; xvi. 3; ete. 
And see verse 28, showing that the meaning of the two verbs 
is the same. 

22. “ Hath east” = &xBare. 

26. “Is dead” = azéSave. For the change of construe- 
tion, compare Matt. xxvi. 26. Could faithfulness require 
the change in one place and not in the other? and if so, in 
which was the greater faithfulness required ? 

29. “ By” = év, twice. Why did they not say “in”? 

33. “When he was in the house” for “being in the 
house” = ¢vrij oixnia yevomevos. How is the A. V. to 
escape castigation? If it has the Latin construction, the par- 
ticipial is substituted, see verse 26 and viii. 33 ;—and if it 
has the participial construction, the Latin cireumlocution 
must take its place. For rendering the aorist participle here 
as present, see again viii. 33, etc., ete. 
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34. Note that dzeléySnoav after yap is rendered bya 
pluperfect ; and yeiZov is rendered “the greatest”. 

41. “In no wise” for “not” = ovu. But see xiv. 
31. 

42. “Were” for “is” = éorir, in the simple direct indic- 
ative. Then, “were hanged” is for an indicative present 
with “if”, and “ were cast”, in the same construction, for 
an indicative perfect. This may all be very well; but see 
the construction “ it is better” in the following verses, with 
the aorist infinitives all rendered present. And then what 
has become of faithfulness to the original? See verse 1; 
xi. 24, ete. 

x. 13. Is there no “ancient authority” for “those who 
brought them” = rois zpoogpépovoiv? The words are re- 
tained by Tischendorf in his eighth edition. S.and V. omit 
them. 

15. “In no wise” for “ not ” = ovr); wnnecessary,—see 
Matt. xxiii. 39; Mark xiii. 2; xiv. 31, ete. 

18. “ Even” for “that zs”. Faithfulness to the original! 
“Save” for “but” = ez wu; but ef. 1 Cor. viii. 5; and see 
Luke iv. 26, 27; Rev. ii. 17; Matt. v. 13; xii. 24; xv. 24, 
ete., where they as faithfully put “ but ” for “save”. 

25. “A needle’s eye’’, again, for “the eye of a needle”. 
See Matt. xix. 24, note. 

26. “Then who” for “who then”. The difference? 

27. Another change of construction which utterly ruins 
the rhythm. As to the Greek order, see their own construc- 
tion at iii. 17, and Matt. xxii. 21. 

51. “ What wilt thou”? But at verse 36 it is “ what 
would ye”? The Revisers, after all, are no more consistent 
than the A. V. 

xi. 10. Should they not have said “ the coming kingdom” 
= 1) épyouévn Baoiréia, and save the repetition of “the 
kingdom”? There is no article with the Greek word. 

17. “ A house” for “ the house” ; but it isa predicate, and 
see Matt. xxvii. 33, ete. Was it to be one of the houses of 
prayer for “all the nations” or ‘the house” of prayer for 
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them all? and as for “all the” for “ all” ;—in English “all” 
is idiomatically used for “all the” and ‘all those”. 

20. “ From the roots.’ No article in the Greek. 

24. “Have received” = éAafere. Why not present as 
well as perfect, and avoid the apparent nonsense? See 
Matt. iii. 17. 

32. “Verily” for “indeed” = ovras.(?) “To be a 
prophet ” for “ that he was a prophet” = 611 wpo@nrns nv. 

xii. 1. “A pit for the winepress” for “a place for the 
winefat” = dzoAnviov. Now it was certainly “a place 
for” the apparatus, which was dug out,—whether it were “a 
pit ” or not; and it was dug for “ the wine-vat”, the bottom 
of the apparatus, whether it were for “the wine-press” or 
not. So that the A. V. is right, whether the Revisers are or 
not. But they are so sure of their point that they have rep- 
resented “pit”, “press” and all as being expressed in the 
Greek word. 

10. “Have ye not read?” = avéyvore; ‘‘ the stone”, 
“the head”, “the corner” ;—no articles in Greek. 

12. “Spake” for “had spoken”. Wrong, and inconsis- 
tent; see vi. 17; ix. 34; and especially John ii. 22; iv. 1; 
ix. 35, ete: 

13. “ That they might catch him” for “to catch him” = 
iva x.7.A. (2) Cf. iv. 21; xv. 15, 20, ete. “In talk”. 
Better “with talk” (dat. inst.) or “in Ads talk” (A. V.); or 
“with their talk” ? 

26. “ Are raised” for “rise” = éyerpovrar; see vi. 16. 

27. Here the Revisers render “the God” three times 
where there is no article in their text ;—the more wonderful, 
as the article was in the old text. 

33. “His neighbour”. Whose neighbour? This is anti- 
quated, and scarcely intelligible. We now say “one’s neigh- 
bour’, in such cases. 

36. “Footstool of thy feet” for “thy footstool”. This 
is more antiquated than the oldest English. 

38. “ Desire to have” is here put for “ will have”, adding 
the “have” after all; see Matt. xxvii. 43. 
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39. “Chief seats” for “the chief seats”. Which is the 
natural idiomatic English? But ah! the Greek article! and 
yet “at feasts” = ¢&y rois, ete. 

43. “Superfluity” for “abundance”. Superfiuous? 

xiii. 1. “Behold” for “see” = 76. What important 
distinctions in meaning this 76¢ must embrace, and how the 
authors of the A. V. are to be pitied for their ignorance in 
not perceiving them! At Matt. xxv. 20, 22, “ lo” j is put for 
“behold” as its translation, and at John xx. 27, “ see” is put 
for “ behold ”. 

2. Ov su is twice rendered simply “not”, and so at 
verses 30 and 31; but see ix. 41. 

; “Tn” = eis ;—“ in synagogues shall ye be beaten”. 

“ The brother” (A. V.) here expresses the meaning of 
Pe ‘Quek as exactly as “the father” of the Revisers does. — 
And what right had they to insert “his” (not italicised) be- 
fore “child 7 and not before the second “brother”? So far 
as articles are concerned, surely no faithfulness required any 
change of the A. V. in this passage. 

14. “When ye see” for “when ye shall see” = i6nre. 
But verse 7, “when ye shall hear? = axodvenre. Both 
after Grav and with the imperative. 

17. “ Woe to them that are with child”. Of course this 
cannot be an imprecation here. In some other cases it 
might seem to be; yet the Revisers have given it the same 
version always. Is this deciding a doubtful sense? Would 
it not have been true and plainer to have translated this ex- 
pression in all cases by “alas”! “alas for you”! “alas for 
them”! ete.—as the A. V. has done in the Revelation, where 
the Revisers have substituted “ woe” for the “alas” ? 

20. “ Would have been” for “should be”. This may be 
defended here, standing as if all were past and finished in 
the counsel of God. But in S. Matthew the tense is future. 

22. “That they may lead astray” for “to deceive” = 
pos TO anomlava Vv. 

30. “ Be accomplished ” for “be done” = yévyrar. See 
Lord’s Prayer. 
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34. Why not as well insert “who” as “when”? And 
what great difference after all ? 

xiv. 5. “They murmured”, for the imperfect. Why 
not ‘‘ were murmuring”? See verse 18, and Luke ii. 33. 

6, 8, 9. “Hath wrought” = eipyacaro. 

10, “ That he might deliver him up” for “to betray him” 
= iva, u.t-A. (0) Cf. iv. 21; xv. 15, 20. “He that was”; 
rather “who was” simply, as if 6 = 6 wy (which they, too, 
seem to assume); but see their version at xvi.6; Matt. xxiii. 
9; Rom. ix. 5; and in the Lord’s Prayer, “ which art ”, ete. 
ete. 

11. For change of construction, compare Matt. ix. 12, 22; 
xii. 24, ete. 

12. “ Of unleavened” = rv a2duwr. At verse 1 they 
retain the article, and say “the unleavened”. “Make 
ready” for “ prepare”, and so, at verse 15, “ready” for “ pre- 
pared”; but see Luke ii. 31. 

18. “Even he that eateth” for “which eateth” = 6 
éoSiwyv ; and so, verse 20, “he that dippeth” for “ that dip- 
peth”. But, the verbs being in the singular in English, the 
exact sense is secured without these cumbrous insertions. 

22. “ Took bread, and, when he had blessed, he brake” 
for “‘ took bread and blessed and brake” = Aaf@v aprov 
evioynoas éxAaoe. A similar change is made in 8S. Luke, 
where the Greek construction is the same. But in 8. Mat- 
thew the Revisers leave it, “ Took bread and blessed and 
brake”. Wherefore, then, this change here in 8. Mark? Is 
it, perchance, because here there is no xa} before evAo- 
yyoas? This is making a very nice distinction, which, if 
thrust into such a formula as this, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to elsewhere. Butsee xv.1, where, without nai, they 
say “ held, and bound, and carried”; while, at Matt. xxvii. 
1, with xai, they say again, “took; and they bound, and 
led” for “took: and, when they had bound, they led”. 
Verily, they are hard to please ; or, they find it difficult to 
keep their split hairs steadily in the focus. In 1 Cor. xi. 
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23, 24, the construction is different ; the xa? there connects 
verbs and not participles. See viii. 33, note. 

“Take ye” for “take” = Aafere. But see xii. 35, 
where they faithfully put “ watch” for “ watch ye”, because 
there is no vue7s in the Greek. Do they recognize that 
euphony or rhythm has any rights in a translation? Then 
they must be judged accordingly. 

28. “Raised up” for “risen” = éyepS#var. But see 
vi. 16; Matt. xiv. 2; xxvii. 64, etc., etce., especially in the 
middle forms. 

30. Here they put“ thou” just where it stands in their new 
Greek text, whatever may happen to the English. If there 
isso much virtue in the Greek order, why did they not faith- 
fully translate: “Thou, before twice a cock crow, thrice 
shalt deny me” ? 

31. “Not” for “not in any wise” = ov yu. But see ix. 
41; xvi. 18, ete., ete. Alas for the poor A. V.! How it 
infallibly blunders, whichever way it turns! If it says “ not 
in any wise”, it should be “not”, and if it says “not”, it 
should be “in no wise”. 

33. “ Sore troubled ” for “very heavy” = adénpoverr. (?) 

36. “ Howbeit ” for “ nevertheless” = adda ; elsewhere 
for zAnyv ;—better, simply “ but” or “ yet ”. 

54. “Had followed” for “followed” = xoAovSnoev. 
Note that this is in direct narrative. Cf. John xviii. 24. 

56, 57. “Bare false witness”, twice, for the imperfect. 

64. “Ye have heard” = nxodvcate. 

67. “The Nazarene, even Jesus” for “Jesus of Naza- 
reth” ;—harsh and unnecessary ; see “ daily bread ”. 

72. “The second time” = &x devrépov. But see “a 
second ”, “a third”, at Matt. xxvi. 42, 44. 

xv. 4. “Again” is here faithfully transposed into the 
Greek order ; but it is (unfaithfully ?) left at verse 13 in the 
English order, contrary to the Greek. Who can measure 
the unspeakable faithfulness which required the substitution 
of “ Pilate again answered him” for “ Pilate answered him 
again” ¢ 
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5. “Insomuch that ” for “so that ” ; see iv. 37, note. 

15. “Wishing” for “ willing” = Povddyevos. (?) And 
see a similar change for SeAwyv at Acts xxiv. 27. 

19. Imperfects disregarded. But see the pains the Re- 
visers took at Matt. iii. 14. Might they not have succeeded 
with as little cireumlocution here? These imperfects are 
immediately preceded and followed by aorists, and ought 
they not to be distinguished? See John xvii. and see Mark 
xvi. 3; Luke i. 22. 

37. “Gave up the ghost” = &Séxvevoev. At Matt. 
xxvii. 50 they have “yielded up his spirit” for “ yielded 
up the ghost” = agijxev ro mvedpa. How can “ ghost” 
be got out of @énvevoe, if it is not found in rvedpua ? 


40. “ Beholding” for “looking on” = Se@podoa. (') 
43. “Of honorable estate” for “honorable” = evoy7- 
pov. (2) 


44. They say “were dead” for réSvyxe, and “had been 
dead” for azéSave. Note the tenses. 

47. “ Was laid” = réSerrau. 

xvi. 4. “ Exceeding” for “ very” = ogodpa (not zepio- 
o@s). Exceeding nice. 

5. “ Arrayed” for “clothed” = zepzBeBAnpévor ; cf. 
Matt. xxv. 35; “robe” for “garment” = orodnjrv. How 
exquisitely faithful! 

11 and 16. “ Disbelieve” for “believe not” = amtoréw. 
But see Rom. fii. 3, where the sense given is merely priva- 
tive; and Matt. xiii. 58, where amioriav = not “ dis- 
belief” but “ unbelief”. 

18. “In no wise” for “not” = ov 7). But see xiv. 31. 

S. Luxe. 


i. 1. “Have been fulfilled” for “are most surely be- 
lieved”. Have not the Revisers here yielded too easily to 
the authority of the Vulgate? And would they not have 
done better to interchange the text and the margin? Does 
minpopopéw ever thus mean exactly the same as mAnpow ¢ 
They have given the same rendering also at 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
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having the old marginal reading to support them. But else- 
where, as at 2 Tim. iv. 17, Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5, they have re- 
tained the idea of full assurance—not the mere completion 
of fact, but the complete confirmation of evidence. At Col. 
iv. 12 they have corrected the A.V., putting “ fully assured ” 
for “complete”, the text being changed from wexAnpwpévor 
to zexAnpopopnpuévor. This verb “ to be fully assured of” 
may be compared with the verb “to be entrusted with”. 
A person 2s entrusted with a thing, or the thing és entrusted 
to the person; so a person és fully assured of a thing, or 
the thing és fully assured to the person, and so és surely 
believed by him. 

13. “ Because” for “for” ;—why? “Supplication” for 
“ prayer” ;—consequential. “ Is heard ” is for an aorist. 

17. Note the omission of the Greek articles here, and 
throughout these prophecies and hymns; also the use of the 
aorist for the perfect. Yet at verse 19 they put “ was sent” 
for “am sent”; but see verses 30 and 47-55. 

22. “Continued making signs” for “ beckoned = nv 
Siavev@v. But see Mark i. 22, ete.; i. 14; xv. 19, ete. 

35. Here one can only wonder that the suggestion of the 
American Revisers was not followed. 

44. “Behold” for “lo” =ZSov. “ When” for “as soon 
as” = @s.? 

46-55. Aorists rendered perfects all through, and articles 
inserted without any in the Greek. 

59. “ Would have called” = éxaAovy, This seems to 
imply an “if” following. Would it not have been better if 
they had said, “ were disposed to call” ? 

62. “What” for “how”. Very nice. Perhaps they 
would correct the French also, and put “que (for “ com- 
ment ”’) s’appelle-t-il ” ¢ 

68-79. Aorists and articles as at 46-55. At 72, if the 
article is supplied it will give the old translation and a more 
consistent sense. 

76. “Make ready” for “ prepare” = érozuacaz; but see 
ii. 31. 
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ii. 2. “ The first” for “ first” ;—no article in the Greek. 
See Matt. xxii. 39. They translate as if they thought that, 
in the phrase “ was the first made”, ete., the “was made” 
could be the translation of ¢yévero; but it is plain the 
phrase must mean “ was the first which was made”, and yet 
they have not marked “ made” as an insertion. In the “ was 
first made” of the A. V., “ was made” = éyévero, and that 
without any trouble. 

6, 21, 22. “ Fulfilled ” for “ accomplished ” ;—consequen- 
tial. 

8. “ By night over their flock” for “ over their flock by 
night”. See also verse 41. Theirs is the Greek order, but 
the A.V. has the English and the logical order; and besides, 
our ears are used to it. But see ii. 11; Matt. xii. 40, note; 
2 Pet. ii. 3; ete. 

9. “ An angel”, “the glory” ;—no article in the Greek 
for either. See also “the city of David”, verse 11, and 
“the Holy Ghost ”, verse 25. 

10. “ Be not afraid” for “fear not”; but see ix. 34. 

29. “ According to thy word,in peace”. One cannot but 
wish that the servile faithfulness of the Revision had some- 
times improved the English or cleared the sense ; but for the 
most part it does just the contrary. See note at verse 8, 
The Revisers are after all inconsistent with themselves. 

31. Here they render 7jroiuacas “hast prepared” and 
not “hast made ready”. They probably adopted some re- 
condite distinction, but as it was purely arbitrary, nobody 
ean thank them for it. 

“Were marvelling” (imperfect); but see Mark xiv. 5, 
etc., ete. 

34. “ Rising up” for “the rising again” = avacraoiy ; 
it should be “ the rising again”, if it is “ the falling”; there 
is no article in the Greek with either, but they must be re- 
ferred to different parties, and so the second requires the 
article in English as well as the first. “ Which is” for 
“which shall be”. The latter is certainly more consistent 
with the context, but neither need be inserted. 
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35. “ Thoughts of many hearts” for “the thoughts,” ete. 
Why omit the article here, and yet insert it so often, when 
the Greek has none? See verse 38, “the redemption” for 
“ redemption”. (¢) 

43. “ As they were returning” for “as they returned ” 
= év r@ bxoonpéperv avrods. (2) 

48. “Sought thee” for “have sought thee”. “Sought 
thee”, when? The A. V. is surely right. 

52. “ Advanced ” for “increased”. This, as an intransi- 
tive verb, is a new word in the English Version. Is it 
necessary to faithfulness? 

iii. 2. “In the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas” 
for “ Annas and Caiaphas being high priests”. This comes 
from the singular apyzepéws being substituted in the text 
for the plural apyzepéwv. But afterall it has left the sense 
the same ; and if a change in the expression must be made 
to conform to the Greek, it would be simpler to say: 
“ Annas being high priest and Caiaphas”. 

4, “ Make ready” for “ prepare”. But see ii. 31 and xii. 20. 

7. “Warned ” for “ hath warned ” (?) 

13. “Extort” for “exact” = zpaooere. Does the 
Greek mean “ work out of ” or “twist out of ” ? 

14. “Exact anything wrongfully” for “accuse any 
falsely” = ovuxopavrnonte. (?) 

16. “ With water.’ The American Revisers suggest “ in 
water”. Onwhat ground, when there is no preposition in 
the Greek, and it is an instrumental dative? They are to 
translate each Gospel independently. 

23, ete. The articles here belong to the names and not to 
“son” understood. ‘ The” should be initalies, therefore, as 
well as “son”. See Matt. xxii. 42. 

iv. 2. “ Completed” for “ended”. This is better than 
putting “ fulfilled ” for “ accomplished ” at ii. 6, 21, 22. 

11. “ And”, separated from the quotation. Right; but 
they should have been as careful elsewhere, as, ¢.g., at Heb. 
x. 38, 

16. An awkward change of construction to suit the ar- 
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rangement of the Greek. Faithfulness could not require 
it for that purpose ; and any intelligent reader can judge 
whether the sense required it. 

18. “ Anointed” for “hath anointed”, aorist; but it is 
manifestly codrdinated, not contrasted, with a perfect. See 
Acts xxi. 21, 24; xxv. 10, 11, ete. 

21. “ Hath been fulfilled ” for “ is fulfilled” ; but see “ it 
is written”, “ it is finished ”’, ete., ete. 

26,27. “But only” for “save” and “saving” = eZ yu. 
This is very well; though the “ only” is really added. It is 
not in the Greek here, as it is at vi. 4; where, curiously 
enough, the Revisers have (for consistency’s sake?) put 
“save” for “but” = ei uy; as here “but” for “save”. 
And yet (for still greater consistency’s sake ¢) at the perfectly 
parallel passage, Matt. xii. 4, they have retained the “ but” 
of the A. V.; while again at the parallel passage in S. Mark 
they have changed the “ but” to “save”. Indeed this ei un 
seems to have been made a sort of football in the Revision. 
The translation is changed from “ but ” to “ save”,—with no 
better and no more consistent reasons than in the foregoing 
instances—at Matt. xi. 27; Mark ix. 2, where “ nothing 
but ” is changed to “nothing save” (while at Mark xi. 13 
and Matt. v. 13 “nothing but” is left); x. 18; Rom. xiii. 
8; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 5; Rev. xiv. 3. On the other 
hand “ save” is changed to “ but”, not only here in 8. Luke, 
but at Rev. ii. 17, “no man save” changed to “ no one but”, 
while at xiii. 17 and xiv. 3, “no man save” is retained. At 
Rom. vii. 7, “but” is changed to “ except”, while, in per- 
fectly similar constructions, at Matt. xii. 24; xv. 24; John 
x. 10 and xiv. 6, the “but” is retained. Similar cases of 
consequential changes in the translation of sav jaz will ap- 
pear hereafter. 

28. Here the change of construction is either needless or 
nonsensical. What sort of wrath is “ wrath in the syna- 
gogue” ? 

34. “Ah” for “let alone” = ea. (?) “Art thou come” 
= 7ASes (aorist). 
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88. “ Holden” for “taken” = ovveyouévy. This may 
be faithful, but it isharsh in English. Would not “seized” 
be better? see its legal sense.—Or “afflicted” 

v. 9. “Amazed” for “astonished”. (?) Scarcely conse- 
quential even. 

10. “Sons” for “ the sons” ;—the less natural English. 

17. “One of those days” for “a certain day” = yuia tov 
nuep@v. But this is not literal after all, for r@yr is not 
“those”. 

19, 20. Change of construction needless; and see Mark 
ix. 33; Acts xxi. 2, 3, 4. 

27. “‘Beheld” fer “saw” = €Seacaro; but see Matt. xi. 
7, note. 

vi. 1. “ Was going” for “went”; but “plucked” and 
“did eat” are equally for imperfects; why not “went on 
plucking and eating” ¢ 

17. “On a level place” for “in the (a) plain”. 

35. “Sons” for “the children”. But we have a right to 
insert the article with the predicate, if it makes more natural 
English ; and we often use “children” for voi, as “the 
children of Israel ”. 

39. “Guide” for “lead”; what is gained ? 

48, 49. “Brake” for “beat vehemently” = 2pooéppn- 
&ev. (?) 

vii. 4. “And they, when they” for “and when they, 
they”. A familiar piece of hypercriticism ; but see ix. 47 ; 
xxiii. 6, 8; Mark xv. 38; Matt. ix. 12; xi. 2; xii. 24, ete., 
ete. “Worthy that for him” for “ worthy for whom” = 
a&ios @. 

5. “Built” for “hath built”. (?) In such cases only let 
the intelligent reader consider which is the most natural 
tense in the connection; and remember that the decision 
does not depend at all upon the form of the Greek. 

12. “One that was dead” for “a dead man” = reSv7- 
x@s. “The only son”, no article in Greek ; why not “an 
only son”? See v. 10, ete. “ Was a widow”, why insert 
“was” ? 
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20. “Cometh” for “should come” = 6 épyoperos = is 
to come” or “is coming” or “shall come’. See xviii. 30; 
John xviii. 4; xvi. 13; Acts xix. 4,ete. And see Matt. xi. 
3, note. 

22. The article is here inserted six times, and yet “ the 
Gospel” is changed to “ good tidings”. 

24. “Behold” for “see”. See Matt. xi. 7, note. 

30. “For themselves” for “against themselves” = eis. 
What does this mean? Is not eis connected with Bovdnr, 
meaning, if not “ against”, “towards” or “in regard to” ¢ 

38. “ Wet” for “ wash” = Spéyerv ; and so, at verse 44, 
“wetted” for “washed”. This certainly does not sound 
well in English, though it may be the exact sense. It is too 
perfunctory, too menial. We must consult the English 
idiom, and ask what we should say in the circumstances. If 
we may not say “wash”, is not the natural English expres- 
sion “ bathe” ? 

39. “That” for “for” = 6rz. (?) 

42. “Not wherewith” for “nothing”. (?) In the connec- 
tion the A. V. leaves no ambiguity. 

47. “ Hersins which are many are forgiven” = agéwvrat 
ai auaptia: avtis ai mo\Aai. If they had been as zealous 
for the Greek arrangement here as in some other cases, they 
would have translated: “ Her sinsare forgiven (or Forgiven 
are her sins), which are many, for” ete.; and would thus 
have given us what the preceding parable and the immedi- 
ately subsequent clause show to be the true sense of the 
original, viz., that the woman’s great love showed, not only 
that her sins were forgiven, but that ber sins forgiven were 
many, “for to whom little is forgiven the same loveth 
little”. 

49. “Who is this that even forgiveth sins”? for “who is 
this that forgiveth sins also”? By this minute change how 
entirely the majestic movement and cadence of the English 
is ruined! And as for the sense, or faithfulness to the 
Greek, see their own translation at Matt. v.40; John xi. 
52; James iii. 2, 3, ete. If they say that the other things 
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to which the “also” makes an addition are expressed in those 
other cases and not in this, we answer, the distinction is 
purely arbitrary ; it is enough that the other things are im- 
plied, that they are in the mind of the hearer or reader, 
whether they are expressed or not. 

viii. 25. “ Marvelled” for “wondered”. Shall we call 
this a “ marvellous” ora “ wonderful” piece of faithfulness ? 
But see Matt. xv. 31; Luke ii. 18; iv. 22; xxiv. 41; Acts 
vii. 31; xiii. 41, ete., where it seems that this word Sav- 
pa2@ may mean to wonder as well as to marvel. 

31, 32. “Intreated” for “besought” = zapenxadovr. 
What is the faithful difference? They have rendered this 
word by “besought” at Matt. viii. 5, 31, 34; xiv. 26; 
xviii. 29, and in almost innumerable other cases ; and, to cap 
the climax, they have so rendered it at Mark v. 10, 12, the 
passage which is directly parallel with this. Yet here they 
go out of their way to correct the A.V.! Is it faithfulness ? 
Is it wantonness? Nothing but their consequential rule 
could be pretended as a justification of the change here; and 
yet they violate that rule on the spot. 

34. “Had come to pass” for “was done” = yéyovos. 
As for the tense, these are both forms of the pluperfect, and 
often so recognized by the Revisers. And for the signifi- 
cation of the word, see verse 56, “had been done”; Matt. 
xviii. 31, “ was done”; xxiv. 21, “ hath been”; Mark ii. 21, 
“is made”; Luke xxii. 42, “ be done” ; xxiii. 47, 48, “ was 
done”,. “ were done”. 

37. “Holden” for “taken = ovvétyovro. Why not 
“seized (¢.e. possessed) with great fear” ¢ 
39. “ Publishing” for “ and published”. (?) 


D. R. Goopwi. 
(Zo be continued.) 














THE INCREASE AND TRAINING OF CANDI- 
DATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 


PON the increase of the ministry depends the exten- 

sion of the Church and upon their training its effi- 
ciency. This double question then, how to increase and 
train Candidates, lies at the root of the Gospel’s success. 

I. First, as to the need of increasing the number, two 
views may be taken. If a full supply mean enough to fill 
all our self-supporting parishes and such mission stations 
as offer a comfortable maintenance, our present supply for 
such places is as full as, in this sense, it was in the days of the 
Apostles. But if it mean that we must not only supply this 
so-called law of demand, but “ send forth laborers” to reap all 
the fields now “ whitening for the harvest,” and to “ preaeh 
the Gospel to every creature,” the cry of all our Bishops 
admonishes us that the deficiency is immense, Nor can the 
Church, it seems to me, point to the number—compara- 
tively a small percentage—of unemployed ministers as a 
proof to the contrary. Original unfitness or disabling by 
infirmity and old age will account for most of the number. 
We must allow something also for the temporary idleness 
caused by the process of shifting from old parishes to new. 
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Only when the Church has strained all her powers in enlist- 
ing laborers and sending them forth can she, in face of the 
world’s need, claim that she has done her duty. The Mo- 
ravian Church has shown so far the maximum proportion 
of ministers and missionaries. We have much, very much, 
to do yet before we get in sight of that maximum. This 
is far from “trying to evangelize the whole world at once,” 
as some object. It is necessary, then, it would seem, to 
discuss earnestly the subject of an increase. 

That it is God’s part to send more laborers forth, is a sure 
inference from our Lord’s exhortation; that the Church 
must pray Him to send them forth is another inference 
equally sure. However men may value the subjective ef- 
fects of prayer as the final purpose of its being made our 
duty, we should never forget that God always moves us to 
the performance of our duties by secondary motives until 
the final purpose is so well understood and felt as to influ- 
ence us by itself alone. Hence He makes not all, but an 
important proportion, of His benefits depend on our per- 
formance. So, during our spiritual nonage, prayer is made 
the condition of many blessings which have only this tem- 
porary dependence on it. If Jesus teaches that God’s call 
of laborers largely depends on prayer, this does not prove 
God’s indifference to that world for which He gave His 
Son; it only proves that prayer is so valuable in God’s plan 
of salvation as to make it a condition of His increasing the 
ministry. A single glance at the subjective benefits of 
prayer, self-examination, the sense of our dependence on 
God and of His Fatherhood, communion with Him, the in- 
crease of sympathy with and interest in our fellow-men, the 
binding together of our hearts with God and His children, 
all which are immediately, and some exclusively, the effects 
of prayer—a single glance at these benefits, we say, will 
show us that prayer is the half of religion. And yet these 
benefits are not much appreciated until one has advanced 
far in his spiritual education. Before that they have little 
motive power, and prayer would fail—that is, the half of re- 
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ligion would fail—unless other motives should be supplied 
Hence those things which all can appreciate as necessary to 
the success of religion are made the conditions of prayer in 
order to be its motives. 

Prayer, then, may be, as Jesus implies, the condition of 
God’s calling forth laborers into the harvest. And whether 
the Church can solve the mystery or not, she has little war- 
rant to expect an increase of the ministry until she acts on 
our Lord’s exhortation. A Church on her knees will soon 
be a Church in the field. We have already the four Ember 
Seasons time out of mind—we fear, fact out of mind—set 
apart for prayer in behalf of Candidates about to be or- 
dained ; might not the Church, so fond of using our Lord’s 
other prayer, use this one also during Ember Days? “That 
it may please the Lord of the Harvest to send forth more 
laborers into the harvest.” But always, in public and in 
private, the faithful Church should pray and not faint in 
this behalf. This is the first and indispensable step towards 
increasing the number of Candidates. 

The Church must pray for God to call forth laborers ; but 
is it not presumption to ask Him to do our share of any 
work? Is there not a part for the Church to do in calling 
men to the ministry? God’s Holy Spirit alone can effectu- 
ally call sinners to repentance, but does the Church expect 
to do nothing herself to call them? Does she hold God’s 
call of men to repentance so sacred that she dares not add 
her call? Does she look to see penitents crowding to font 
and altar without any effort on her part? Is she not to be 
a “ worker together with God” in this matter? Does her 
part in calling men to the ministry stand on a different foot- 
ing? Is there danger of drawing unworthy Candidates 
into Holy Orders? Is there not equal danger of attracting 
unworthy candidates to baptism or confirmation? Is it pos- 
sible for too much pressure to be used in the one case? Is 
it not often applied in the other? But need there be in 
either case if the call to repentance or to the ministry be 
given with care and judgment? In either case is not the 
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true check a loving but careful examination of the candi- 
date’s fitness? The only difference is that the Candidate for 
Holy Orders is put upon a long probation, and due diligence 


-and caution have every opportunity to test his qualifica- 


tions. If so often it happens that the testing proves insuf.- 
ficient, is it on account of the call, or because responsibility 
has been neglected by those who have had the care of the 
applicants? Did not our Saviour call men to the Apostle- 
ship? Is it likely that the Seventy asked for their office 
without being called externally, solely under the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Ghost? Did not the Apostles throw upon 
the Church the duty of looking out the “seven men full of 
the Holy Ghost and of wisdom” whom they might appoint 
over the business of serving tables? Except the Church 
still follow these precedents and seek out men and call them 
to her ministry, will it not savor strongly of presumption 
for her to “ pray the Lord of the Harvest to send forth 
more laborers into the harvest”? 

If we ask how she is to give the call, various ways are 
practicable. The Church has her mothers who may set 
apart their sons for this work. Too much caution against 
undue influence cannot be used in such cases; only, caution 
does not mean prohibition. Sunday-school and other Chris- 
tian teachers have their opportunities. The minister in his 
pastoral intercourse may do much. Shall we not add the 
power of the pulpit also? What great interest of the 
Church neglects its advocacy? Would not our young men 
feel the power of a call to the ministry, backed by the argu- 
ments and persuasion which belong peculiarly to the sacred 
desk? What better theme could occupy our Ember Sun- 
days? When is a better season? To pray for this cause 
and preach upon it together in the public congregation could 
hardly fail to have a moving effect. 

By what motives should we move young men to enter 
the ministry? Shall we put it on the ground of a profes- 
sion and appeal to earthly ambition? Undoubtedly every 
profession and vocation, if honest, does good to the world 
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and attracts followers by the desire of usefulness; but is not 
the hope of worldly success the chief consideration which 
induces young men to choose any secular business? Sup- 
pose we put the ministry on the ground of a profession, 
can it compete with others in its worldly offers? Perhaps 
none of them offers so good terms at the beginning. The 
young deacon steps at once into a comfortable support for 
a single man, while the young lawyer or doctor can hardly 
keep body and soul together by his earnings during the first 
years of practice. Perhaps mediocrity earns not very much 
less throughout life in the ministry than in other profes- 
sions; but when we rise above mediocrity is there any com- 
parison? And does not the disparity in worldly rewards 
increase rapidly the higher we rise? Now how many young 
men in choosing a profession count upon their own medi- 
ocrity? Does not the very education which fits a young 
man for candidacy stimulate ambition and raise him in his 
own self-estimation? If his choice be made on worldly 
grounds will he not invariably ask what profession offers 
the highest rewards to those who may be ceunted success- 
ful? Shall we then bring the Christian ministry into such 
competition by appealing to worldly motives? Must it not 
suffer badly ? 

And if we can promise merely that the minister shall not 
suffer very great hardships in the Master’s cause, will that 
kind of negative argument move young men. Do the fine 
spirits which the ministry seeks, dread hardships so greatly ? 
Does the Church want the Sybarite to loll or attitudinize in 
her pulpits?) Ifa young man is worthy of this high voca- 
tion, and has the Master’s spirit in him, we may be sure that 
the Cross will not scare him cff, unless some of us elders 
scare him with it very eloquently. The history of the min- 
istry proves that hardship, suffering and even worldly shame 
have had little influence in deterring Candidates, and that 
they have always been found open to the highest spiritual 
motives. Let any one read our Lord’s charge to His Apos- 
tles in the 10th chapter of St. Matthew, and see how it was 
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verified in the Acts. Is modern Christianity made of such 
different stuff that we dare not address that charge, if ne- 
cessary, to Candidates now? In the persecution which arose 
about Stephen “they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word ;” would the “ company 
of preachers” be lessened by persecution now? When the 
Emperor Valerian, in the middle of the third century, or- 
dered that the clergy should be put to death, his edict had 
no effect in checking the progress of the Gospel. It did 
not make the ministry unpopular. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries the seminaries of Ireland and Scotland were filled 
with the scholars of Patrick and Columba, who endured en- 
thusiastically all the rigors of monastic rule, and swarmed 
forth from the cloisters of Armagh, Bangor and Iona to 
preach the Gospel among the rude Irish and savage Picts. 
| Forty missionaries followed Augustine from a single mon- 
| astery in Rome to face the heathen Saxon in England and 
endure all the hardships and perils of such a mission. More 
\ than a century later Boniface plunged into the wilds of 
Hessia. There he built a monastery among the converted 
dolaters; but the laborers were few and he issued an ap- 
peal. It was not issued in vain. “Not a few,” says 
Maclear, “ flocked from England to rally round the devoted 
missionary, and even devout women were found willing to 
sacrifice the pleasures and comforts of their homes” for the 
sake of this ministry. Everywhere monasteries sprung up 
filled with laborers stripped, as it were, for the harvest. 
Under Gallus, Columbanus, Anskar, Adalbert, Cyril and 
Methodius and other dauntless leaders these colonies of mis- 
sionaries were formed, and by their labors Europe was evan- 
gelized. It is late in the day to pay a tribute to these 
monasteries, but it is pertinent to our argument to empha- 
size the numbers who flocked to this Gospel ministry so 
full of hardship, pain and peril, many of them with the 
sacrifice of wealth, station and all worldly honors. The 
same spirit of sacrifice for the ministry showed itself in 
the thirteenth century conspicuously. The regular clergy 
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had neglected the poor and become corrupted by wealth. 
Heresies, or what were suspected to be such, were creep- 
ing into the Church. Then arose Dominic and Francis 
of Assissi, and gathered about them those swarms of enthu- 
siastic friars who went everywhere preaching the Gospel 
as they understood it. That they understood it badly enough 
and were persecuting fanatics, proves nothing against their 
consecration to the ministry; and if they renounced all 
worldly riches and assumed the most rigorous vows of 
poverty and suffering in order to do its work the better, 
if thousands and tens of thousands of them sprang eagerly 
forward at the call for laborers, when the terms were so 
hard, it does prove that there is something in the Christian 
heart which responds to such a call quite as willingly as to 
any worldly considerations. Everybody knows how mis- 
sionaries flocked around Xavier undaunted by the most for- 
midable dangers. The snows of Greenland could not re- 
pulse Hans Egede and his Danish comrades. The Moravians 
had no wealth nor honor to offer Candidates; but one in 
fifty of their entire membership devoted himself to labor 
in the foreign field, and those who went as missionaries to 
the slaves in St. Thomas agreed beforehand to be sold as 
slaves themselves if they could not otherwise gain access. 
The preachers who answered to John Wesley’s call num- 
bered hundreds in his lifetime, although poverty, hard work 
and sometimes persecution were their inevitable lot. The 
venerable “ Society for Propagating the Gospel,” and the 
“Church Missionary Society” in England, have found thou- 
sands forward to do their bidding in heathen lands. What 
do all these facts prove but the all-sufficiency of the highest 
motives in attracting laborers if the Church will only have 
her Master’s confidence in Christian zeal, and appeal to it 
bravely to replenish her ministry? We may be sure that it 
will neither get the larger number nor make the best quality 
of laborers in the harvest to address our arguments, either 
positively or negatively, to the self-indulgence and world- 
liness of young men. 
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The power of a grand idea—the idea of the Christian 
ministry—must be our dependence. Ideas do have power 
when they identify us with a great cause. Louis Napoleon 
opened the Italian war of 59 with this declaration : ‘ France 
goes to war for an idea.” He spoke the truth about France 
if not about his own motive. What did he mean? He 
meant Italian freedom, which yet existed only in an idea. 
But it was a practicable idea, or it would not have moved the 
French eagles over the Alps. It was a beneficent and spir- 
itual idea, Italian liberty, or the French heart would not 
have responded. It was an idea concerning persons, not 
things nor abstractions, else the popular imagination would 
have failed to grasp it with any true self-identification. 
Moreover, the persons concerned were not an indiscriminate 
mass, but represented to the French imagination by the 
classic heroes and sages of ancient Rome, and by the grand 
masters of Thought and Art who adorned Italian history. 
Such an idea, needful, practicable, spiritual, personal, iden. 
tifying and illustrious, made France go to war. It had 
identifying power, and rested on the solidarity of man- 
kind. 

Contrast with it another latter-day idea, that of modern 
pantheism, the most personal element of which is that God, 
or the universe, is a developing chaos which attains to self- 
consciousness in the evolution of the human race. As the 
Druids made a huge wicker image of a man which they 
filled with human victims for the sacrifice, so this modern 
pantheism makes of our whole race a colossal, omnibus man 
which contains all lesser men, a great combination conscious- 
ness which swallows up all personal consciousnesses, an ever- 
lasting consolidated spirit in which we separately live and 
move and have our being, while life, like a string, ties up 
our personal ideas, thoughts, feelings and interests in sepa- 
rate bundles for a moment, and into which, after death un- 
ties the string, we go to pieces one by one in order that our 
parts may be absorbed into the mass of the big Self. Life 
beyond the grave means to be a part of this great Self; 
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memory there is no more except so far as the great Self re- 
members the vaster movements of history ; consciousness no 
more except the great Self’s notice of its own development; 
personal accountability no more except so far as my scat- 
tered ingredients suffer in the great Self’s mass the conse- 
quences of my misconduct before disintegration ; reward no 
more except so far as a dead man’s atoms may be said to 
reward him by going into a peach upon the tree above his 
grave; God no more except so far as this endless, uncoiling, 
writhing Self and the universe on whose back it crawls can 
be denominated God. We cannot say that in such an idea, 
although so full of human solidarity, there is any power of 
inspiration. Rather, as the Druid’s omnibus man made a 
holocaust of itself and all the living souls which it inclosed, 
so, one cannot help thinking, this idea of the consolidated, 
developing self-consciousness of the universe consumes both 
its own spirituality and that of all the immortal spirits which 
decompose themselves into its movement. What inspiration 
have we here? Who can identify himself enthusiastically 
with what is ever going to pieces ? 

But there is an idea of human solidarity full of power be- 
cause it gives us something lastingly personal with which we 
can identify ourselves; it is the idea which inspired Christ, 
it is the idea of the Christian ministry. There is a God in 
whom all we spirits live, move and have our being; but we 
do not compose Him. He has an eternal consciousness ; but 
it is not the sum total of our consciousnesses, although ours 
are very lovingly wooed to hold eternal fellowship with 
His; neither does it develop, only it is the infinite, sentient 
mirror of the endless, infinite, ever-varying activity of God 
and His creation. Neither are our consciousnesses merged 
together in a perpetual flux of personal identities, but it is 
the will of God that all His children shall have sympathetic 
fellowship together as well as with Him. Love is not a uni- 
versal solvent, but cement. There is development, but its 
true movement is into the similitude of God on the part of 
the individual; there is a general human progress, but it is 
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by the elevation of popular ideas to the divine ideal, and by 
the practical embodiment of these ideas in the living of man- 
kind. The consciousness of the race does grow, but it is the 
wider, intenser sense which each beating, loving soul feels 
for all other souls. 

Such an idea of human and divine solidarity as the idea 
of the ministry of Christ got possession of St. Paul and made 
him lose himself with enthusiastic self-identification in man- 
kind and the Saviour. He looked out upon the world of his 
day, and saw on the outside, strung like pearls on radiating 
strands, stately cities strung upon the endless highways which 
left the golden mile-post in imperial Rome to seek all the 
ends of the earth. Along those highways glittered at inter- 
vals the armor of her ever-tramping legions. The Mediter- 
ranean was a Roman lake on which sail signalled sail from 
one emporium to another. Greek art enriched her temples 
with spoils and tributes, the Greek Muse molded her 
verses and Greek philosophy polished her depravity. But, 
underneath all this, Paul saw a world “ dead in trespasses 
and sins.” Sin coiled around man with a deadlier clasp than 
those marble things which subdue Laocoon and open their 
greedy jaws on his two terrified boys. For Paul sin was a 
body,—that is, an organism of death,—not, as some grossly 
conceive, a mere body lashed on outside, but an organism of 
death that grew within, a live death, so to speak, that coiled 
all over man’s better nature and held him fast so that, when 
he would do good, evil was ever present with him. Paul 
had ardent affections and lively sympathies. He could not 
look on unmoved and see his fellow-men oppressed by sin 
and death. Moreover, this general mass of mankind was 
very vividly represented to his heart. Many dear personal 
friends of his youth were among these victims of sin; and, 
even if they had cast him out, still Israel, “mine own na- 
tion,” as he so fondly calls it, represented the world most 
affectingly to his imagination ; for when Paul said “ Israel,” 
what figures stood up before his mind! The venerable 
patriarchs in their tents under the memorial trees; the glis- 
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tening face of Moses; David with his sling and then his 
‘ scepter; “Solomon in all his glory ;” the rapt quaternion of 
prophecy, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, who guard- 
ed the awful secrets of heaven; the last heroic king who 
perished at Megiddo, and whose dauntless spirit was inheri- 
ted by those fierce “Hammers” of Israel, the patriot Mac- 
cabees ; all these and hundreds more started forth in glory 
before Paul’s imagination at the beloved name. No such 
nation has ever represented the world at its noblest and at 
its basest. It represented the world to Paul. He could 
not help identifying himself with its miserable condition. 
But with another Personality yet he identified himself 
even more thoroughly. It was, of course, the Son of God; 
God from heaven, taking up the cross to save this dying 
world. In Him Paul absolutely lost himself with every 
vestige of selfishness. Two overwhelming realities stand 
over against each other in Paul’s idea. On the one side a 
blind, dying world, such as we have faintly described, grop- 
ing about for a Saviour, and, as it gropes so pitifully, among 
its myriad faces he recognizes all those faces so dear to him, 
wringing his heart with their living death; this on the one 
side, and, on the other, God, yet man also for our sake, hav- 
ing the marks of the cross on His hands, but upon His head 
the crown of heaven; able to save unto the uttermost, but 
unheeded and travailing to get the blind world’s trust. 
These two actual things stand over against each other in 
Paul’s idea—that idea of the ministry which we present as 
the true motive for laborers; there is nothing imaginary 
about them, they are the world’s two great realities; but 
this is a thing which exists yet only in the idea, how to bring 
these two things together. To make that blind world trust 
that divine Saviour, and surrender itself to His keeping, 
this one, sole and sufficient requisite for salvation existed as 
yet for the great world only in idea. That idea was the 
heart of Christ; to be possessed by that idea was to be lost 
to self and to be identified with a dying world and its 
Saviour. So had it got possession of Paul; thenceforth he 
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was in Christ, “the love of Christ constrained him ;’ he 
was overcome by the cross. And, because he was in Christ, 
he now looked out upon the world with the eyes of Christ, 
with His heart; and what a new world it became! It was 
a world to conquer, not for Paul’s ambition, but for the love 
of Christ ; a world to save from ruin, not for Paul’s enrich- 
ing, but for its own immortality. 

This idea of Paul’s is the true idea of the ministry, and 
we say that it has overwhelming power over the human 
heart. When properly and lovingly pressed upon the heart 
of the Church, it has never failed to call forth laborers of the 
best sort and in surprising numbers. Perhaps the strong ar- 
gument, however, needed to bring this idea home to young 
men is the incarnation of the idea in other Pauls. Wherever 
a Paul has trod a host of ministers has followed. Whether 
by a Patrick, a Columba, a Boniface or an Adalbert; by a 
Dominic, a Francis or a Xavier; by a Luther or a Wesley; 
by a Schwarz or Judson or Heber in India, a Moffat in 
Africa, a Selwyn or a Patterson in the isles of the sea, or a 
Whipple or Tuttle in the Far West of our own land—the 
idea has never called to the Church from the lips of a liv- 
ing Paul, and called in vain. 

This, then, I cannot but think, is the best and most 
effective way to increase the number of Candidates. By 
prayer to the Lord of the harvest to call forth more laborers; 
by the call of the Church to her young men, as the instru- 
mentality which God may inspire as His own call; by a call 
of the Church that appeals, not to worldly selfishness to re- 
cruit the ministry of the cross, but to the most heroic mo- 
tives which can inspire the Christian soldier; more particu- 
larly by presenting the idea of the Gospel ministry as con- 
ceived by St. Paul; and finally, by putting that idea into 
the mouth of living Pauls—that is, by making ourselves, 
who are to call the laborers, living Pauls in our degree: so, 
as I believe, we can most effectively recruit our ministry 
both in quality and number. 

II. The training of candidates is the second part of my 
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subject. For sake of convenience I may treat it under three 
heads: theological, spiritual, and practical. 

1. The theological training of candidates should be largely 
molded by the needs of their time. Who does not know 
the signs of the present time? There is a lamentation heard 
in our high places over the critical spirit of the age ;—as if 
the passengers on one of our transcontinental trains should 
lament because they are wakened in the night by the ham- 
mers testing the car wheels. But whether we lament or 
rejoice, the car wheels of theology are going to be tested by 
the masters of thought. Is it not far safer to replace the 
cracked wheels than lament? If truth is there it will stand 
by its own immortality; if it is not there what do we want 
of counterfeits? And who should understand all this test- 
ing if not the ministry? They must understand it for their 
own sake, and for sake of their flocks. In an intellectual, 
reading, talking and observant age like this, nothing will 
bring any body of teachers into contempt more quickly than 
weakness and ignorance. Can we afford to equip our can- 
didates with weakness and ignorance? Or can we drive the 
criticism of to-day back to the battle-fields which our braver 
fathers fought over and won a century ago? Is it not bet- 
ter to inspire our cadets with their courage, and giving them 
modern guns, send them forth on the battle-fields of to-day? 
I am speaking in figures, but I mean the truth they signify. 
Dogmatism will not do to-day; it is the day of argument. 
The foundations of faith are attacked in a hundred different 
ways; the unbelieving masters of thought have their follow- 
ing, and because that following does not come to Church, 
nor meet the clergy in their parochial rounds, nor run a tilt 
at us in Church papers, nor follow Ingersoll around with 
blatant voice, because the clergy and their devout wardens 
do not come into frequent contact with infidelity, let us not 
be too sure that it is not gaining ground. Do we not often 
ask, ““ Why do the men not come to church?’ Perhaps it 
is because they are thinking at home, and their thoughts are 
not our thoughts. Perhaps, and that is worse, they are let- 
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ting somebody else think for them, and that somebody else 
is not the clergy as it used to be. 

But we may move inside of the charmed circle of the 
Church: are men not thinking there also? How prettily 
our old structures are built up of texts taken block-fashion 
out of Scripture! And how destructively the finger of 
critical Exegesis is punching out our uncemented texts and 
tumbling down our block-houses! Are they destroying our 
Bible? Yes, ours, but not God’s. Some think that they 
are only putting the old block texts back where they belong 
in order to let the Bible make its own theology. Alas for 
the old Tabernacle in Gibeon, David is getting his gold and 
silver ready for Solomon’s Temple! Shall we ery, or shall 
we get our fine gold and silver, our choice young men, ready 
for the reconstruction that is to come after us? Yes, and 
by and by in the centuries another Temple shall replace 
that, and that also shall be rebuilt piece by piece, and who 
knows how many more till the Second Advent? And then 
there shall be no more Temple, for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb shall be our Temple. When “The Book” 
and the books are burned up, then there shall be our last 
Theology—Christ, the Word! This, of course, does not 
mean that the Creeds and ancient dogmas of the Church are 
going to pieces; our confident trust is that they will stand 
all the more firmly when the living Scripture, text and con- 
text, with history also, grows into and makes their structure ; 
and they will govern the human heart all the more power- 
fully when their ancient forms, unlocked by a sound philoso- 
phy, shall reveal their adaptation to the spiritual needs of 
that heart. The training of our candidates, we think, calls 
for this new and profounder teaching. 

But is it possible to compass all this in the brief period 
of preparation for Holy Orders? Is it not the task of later 
years? One might ask, Is it not as possible to teach this as 
that which it replaces? Which requires more time to teach— 
error, or the truth? In no profession is the candidate made 
absolutely proficient; but, as far as he goes, it is sought to 
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give him the benefit of all modern thought and research ; 
least of all is he blindfolded to the difficulties of his science, 
like a horse led blindfolded out of a burning stable, as the 
best way to keep him from dangerous scaring. A good 
theological course ought to carry him over the required 
curriculum in such a manner as to show him the leading 
difficulties and problems, and put him in a fair way to help 
himself out. Then he can help others, not perhaps by 
hashing up Strauss, Darwin and Christlieb, in scientific 
sermons or unscientific, but by teaching Scripture from an 
intelligent standpoint, avoiding dogmatic scorn, recognizing 
the difficulties of thinking students, standing fast by essen- 
tial truths, and exhibiting always that temper of Christ 
which made Him reason so patiently with even a Pilate’s 
conscience. Such a course of teaching will hardly be had 
amid the cobwebs of a moss-covered parsonage “in a course 
of reading under some elderly Rector.” The great develop- 
ment of Bible Criticism and Apologetics especially, and of 
all the departments of theology, forbids the hope that such 
teaching can be given by any but specialists. The Seminary 
is indispensable. And in the Seminary we need live men, 
abreast of modern thought, with time enough at their dis- 
posal to digest thoroughly and reduce to small compass, each 
the great principles 6f his science. Every minister knows | 
how much more time is needed to write a short sermon on 
a great subject than a long one. The same difficulty is 
found in covering a great department in a short course of 
lectures. It would be well for the Seminary to be so situ- 
ated as to bring the students in contact with the strong minds 
of other clergy, and to let them feel the weight of these 
great questions. It would stimulate their minds. At their 
period of maturity they could not be hurt, nor, if under a 
live Faculty able to stimulate study, would they be dictracted 
from study by being in a larger community. Tiiose who 
will not study in the city will certainly not be quickened 
into thought under the Beotian shades of the cattle-feeding 
country. 
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2. The spiritual training of candidates is of higher value 
still; at the same time it can hardly be reduced to rules. 
But a Seminary should have a spiritual head, a pastor living 
in daily intercourse with the students. He should be a man 
possessed by the idea of the ministry as I tried to describe 
it alone. But the whole Faculty should be equally possessed 
by this divine idea. It should animate all their teaching, for, 
as divine truth is useful, not as a science, but as a spiritual 
power, so the professor should try to present every theologi- 
cal truth in its bearings on the soul. As physiology ever 
looks to life, and every function is a function of life, so 
theology should ever look to religion, and all its wisdom 
should be wisdom unto salvation. It is impossible to state 
this as strongly as one should. Upon the spiritual power 
of the Faculty must depend the spiritual power of the 
students to a very great degree. The students should have 
it impressed upon them also that the intellectual work they 
are doing tends strongly to encroach on their spiritual exer- 
cises. The more deeply they are interested in their studies, 
the more their minds are stimulated, the more are they 
drawn away from prayer and meditation, without a large 
use of which a high degree of spirituality cannot be attained. 
Besides all this, spiritual intercourse among them needs to 
be fostered, and the habit of joint devotions. It will add 
much if every student can be engaged in some Sunday- 
school or other work which will draw him out of himself 
and interest him in the spiritual welfare of others. It is 
worth all the time it takes. A Seminary should be so situ- 
ated that such work can be had by all the students without 
too great a loss of time. 

3. The practical training of our candidates, finally, must 
not be neglected, as it is that which enables them to apply 
their learning with all the power of their spirituality. The 
young minister, on entering his field of labor, should have 
some practical knowledge of the conduct of a parish and of 
the manner of teaching men. He at once assumes the lead- 


ership of men, and he should understand something of his 
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business. Perhaps much can be learned from the professor 
of Pastoral Theology, especially if he has ever been himself 
an experienced and successful Pastor. No pains should be 
spared in this department of the Seminary. But in this, as 
in all other professions, theory is best taught by combination 
with practice. The candidate should be kept at work some- 
where under a clergyman of experience. The bit-by-bit 
teaching which he would pick up in this way both from the 
Rector and by observation of the working of his parish, 
would set him to thinking in a practical direction, and in- 
sensibly guide him into a working plan of his own. It 
would, doubtless, need to be much modified in his ministry, 
but it would enable him to grasp his new parish or mission 
with a firm and confident hand, and furnish the beginning 
of asystem. There is nothing like giving a practical set to 
the student’s mind. He is so prone to dream and theorize 
about his future ministry, to build air-castles, and construct 
flying machines ; then, if he be devoted to study and specu- 
lation, this alone tends to make him unpractical. If possible, 
every student should be kept at some practical work during 
his whole Seminary course. It would help him spiritually 
as we saw above, and train him practically for the ministry. 
In the country much can be done by missions, only they are 
likely to tax the student’s health by exposure and fatigue 
him with long walks. In the city it can be easily arranged, 
and the students distributed under experienced Rectors. 
But no pains should be spared to put every student to work. 
A reasonable amount of time should be allotted for such 
practice as much as for any other Seminary task. It will 
pay, and pay well. It might be called “the Chair of Com- 
mon Sense.” 

I cannot help adding that the student should be brought 
as much as other duties will allow into contact with real life. 
Too often he has been walled in from the world, first in a 
boarding-school, then in a college, then three years more in 
a Seminary, and, when he finally steps out into the world, 
he lands in his parish an “ Innocent abroad.” The last or 
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Seminary part of his training, if he is to begin work with 
any practical knowledge of the world, should bring him into 
frequent intercourse with the world. He should be far 
enough out in the stream to feel the currents of human 
movement. He ought to know what men are thinking of 
and doing, and what motives are impelling their activities. 
He should see the temptations and sins of men in the wrestle 
of business and ambition. He should put his heart in sym- 
pathy with the real struggles and sufferings of men, and feel 
the passion of life and the fierceness of destiny. Is it dan- 
gerous for him? Yes, but no more than in his future par- 
ish. And if the Seminary have a strong community life, 
if it be inspired with the idea of the ministry, if the thirst 
for knowledge and the thirst for souls be aroused as I think 
they can be, he will resist these dangers and be made all the 
stronger in spirit. So strongly do I feel the importance of 
/ this mingling with the world to make ministers practical, 
\ and give them common-sense and the knowledge of men, 
' that a number of times I have advised college graduates 
| whose lives have been secluded to go out into business for 
some time before entering the Seminary. 

As public spirit enters largely into a practical character, 
the candidate during training should be where he can feel 
the enthusiasm of the Church and hear her great interests 
represented by her eloquent advocates. Is Bishop Whipple 
passing by? Let him go hear the Bishop tell about his 
Indians, or Bishop Tuttle about the Mormons, or the ardent 
Bishop of Cape Palmas plead for the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions. There is inspiration in looking at such men. Is 
Archdeacon Kirkby holding meetings in some great center? 
Let the Seminary students be there, not insulated, but in the 
midst of the masses, feeling the throb of enthusiasm by 
actual touch, and realizing the life of the Church; then let 
them go home to talk together and stir up one ancther’s 
hearts. So, or somehow, let us cultivate their public spirit. 

I have tried to sketch in outline the training which our 
candidates need. The Church wants them, like Moses, ac- 
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quainted with the learning of the Egyptians, but not of the 
Pharaohs, like S. Paul taught by Gamaliels, but of the 
nineteenth century ; they must be imbued with the idea of 
the ministry of Christ, trained in spiritual exercises, and 
set aglow with Christian fellowship: all this must be brought 
into use by a practical understanding of men and teaching ; 
and to this common-sense and knowledge of the world they 
should add a hearty and steadfast public spirit. To our 
Seminaries mainly we must look for this training, and in 
order that they may give it, we should spend upon them not 
only our wealth, but our best judgment and continual care 
and prayer. 
Fiemme James. 
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After Death. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. Lon- 
don, 1881. 

Mercy and Judgment. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. London, 
1881. 

The Christian Doctrine of Prayers for the Dead. By 
Frederick George Lee, D.C.L. London, 1882. 


OPULAR attention has been specially called to this 
subject of late by the reply of Dr. Magee, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, to some Church people from Leicester, 
in his diocese, who sent to the Bishop a protest occasioned 
by a special service commemorative of Dr. Pusey. The 
Bishop in his reply, while expressing his disapproval of the 
particular notice which had been given concerning this ser- 
vice, censured severely what he called “ the rash and unchari- 
table accusation of Romanism brought by the memorialists” 
against their clergyman, on the ground of the notice he had 
given “that the Holy Communion would be celebrated for 
the soul of Edward Bouverie Pusey.” 


Prayers for the dead (writes the Bishop) are not necessarily a 
Roman rite, nor does their use necessarily imply belief in any Roman 
doctrine, still less membership in the Church of Rome. There is a 
doctrine respecting the state of departed souls, and there are prayers for 
these, founded on that doctrine, which are distinctly Roman—namely, 
the doctrine that the souls of the faithful pass through the cleansing fires 
of purgatory, and that remission of these pains may be obtained for 
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them by masses and prayers offered in their behalf by the faithful on 
earth. This our Church distinctly condemns in her Articles. . .. . 

On the other hand, there is a doctrine as to the state of the faithful 
departed, and there are prayers for them founded on that doctrine, 
which are not Roman but primitive, and which our Church has never 
condemned. The belief was undoubtedly general in the early Church, 
that the souls of the faithful, though free from all suffering, were cap- 
able, while awaiting their final consummation and bliss, of a progress in 
holiness and happiness, and that prayers for such progress might there- 
fore lawfully be made in their behalf by the Church on earth. Accord- 
ingly, prayers for the ‘rest and refreshment of the departed’ abound in 
the early Liturgies of the Church, and especially in connection with the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. To say, therefore, that such 
prayers imply a belief in Roman doctrine, and thata clergyman who in- 
vites his congregation to offer them must therefore be a member of the 
Church of Rome, is not only unjust and uncharitable as regards him, 
but also, as regards the controversy with Rome, extremely rash and un- 
wise. We cannot afford to make a present to the Church of Rome of 
nearly all the early Fathers, nor of the ages of the Church which they 
represent. Nor can we safely give her so great a help in the controversy 
with us as to identify her doctrine of purgatory and masses for the 
dead with the doctrine of the early Church as to the intermediate state, 
and the primitive commemorations in the Eucharist of the faithful de- 
parted. 


The purpose of the following paper is, following the line 
of the Bishop, by a brief summary of authorities to support 
his statements, and to prove that the practice in question is 
without doubt Scriptural, Primitive, Catholic and Anglican. 
And this we will do, with the help of the authors whose 
names are placed at the head of the article, by a reference to 
the testimony of Jewish and Primitive Christian Liturgies, 
of the Catacombs, of the early Fathers, and Anglican Divines 
of acknowledged authority. 

But first we may go back one step further and claim that 
such a practice is instinctive. 

I. Says the equally learned and devout Dr. Forbes, the late 
Bishop of Brechin : “ The true doctrine, of which the opinion 
condemned in our Article XXII. [the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory] is an exaggeration, is founded on the tenderest and 
deepest sympathies of our common human nature. Man. 
kind will not endure the thought that at the moment of death 
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all concern for those loved ones who are riven from us by 
death comes toan end. We firmly resist the heathen notion, 
which the inverted torch and the broken column symbolize, 


_ that henceforth they are nothing to us or we to them; nay, 


we go so far as to say that though death puts an end to 
man’s probation, so far as he is concerned, yet that Infinite 
Love pursues the soul beyond the grave, and there has deal- 
ings with it, in which we who survive have still our co-oper- 
ation.” * 

Certainly it would seem that a prohibition would be need- 
ed to prevent our continuing to mention before God in our 
prayers those who while in the flesh, whether present or ab- 
sent, have long held a place in our supplications. Is it allow- 
able to pray for one in extremis (the Church gives us a 
Prayer of Commendation for this express purpose), but wrong 
to continue (or finish) our intercessions the moment the last 
breath has been drawn ? 

How indeed are we to know in many cases whether a 
friend be still living (in the flesh) or departed (as we may 
hope, to walk before God in the land of the more truly liv- 
ing)? Does the mother hesitate to pray for her boy at sea 
because, in the months that have elapsed since they parted, 
his body may have been committed to the deep ? 

In truth, most of the objections commonly urged against 
the practice of praying for the departed—on the score of 
its supposed uselessness, or because we do not know what 
good it may accomplish, or what gifts especially the departed 
need—such arguments would be equally valid against prayer 
in general, regarded as having any objective eflicacy—at any 
rate when offered on behalf of others. Though we may not 
know of what Divine assistance in particular our friends, 
whether living or departed, may stand in need, surely we 
may at least commend them to the mercy of the All-Merci- 
ful, begging Him to preserve them ever in His favor and 
under His protection, and to grant them what /e in His love 





* «Explanation of Articles,” vol. ii. p. 311. 
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and wisdom sees best for them—the gifts He wills to bestow, ‘ 
but the bestowal of which He has in part at least made con- / 
ditional on our petitions. 

Our instincts, in this as in many another matter, are a true 
guide ; and from time to time we see how they break through 
the crust of prejudice whereby they have been smothered, and 
make themselves heard in perhaps unexpected quarters. As 
when Tennyson, the English Poet Laureate, ends his Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington with a prayer per- 
fectly natural and pious, but distinctly heterodox according 
to Protestant traditions : 


In the vast cathedral leave him, 
God accept him, Christ receive him, 


The words of Bishop Reginald Heber may be quoted in 
connection with what has been said of the naturalness of 
prayer for the departed, and doubtless they will express the 
feelings and practice of many another. ‘“ Having been led” / 
(the Bishop says in reply to one who had asked his judg- 
ment) “attentively to consider the question, my own opinion 
is on the whole favorable to this practice, which indeed is so | 
natural and so comfortable, that this alone is a presumption 
that it is neither unpleasing to the Almighty nor unavailing 
with Him.” And he goes on to say: “I have accordingly | 
been myself in the habit for some years of recommending on 
some occasions—as after receiving the Sacrament—my lost 
friends by name to God’s goodness and compassion through 
His Son, as what can do them no harm, and may, and I hope 
will, be of service to them.” * 

II. The practice being so natural, we shall not be surprised 
at finding it adopted by the Jews some centuries before 
Christ, probably after the Captivity, at which period their 
ideas became much clearer concerning the after-life, and so 
adopted as to become a regular part of their authorized pub- 
lie devotions in the Temple and Synagogue. It is probably 


* Quoted by Lee, p. 179, n. 
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known to all that such prayers are not only allowed but 
prescribed among the modern Jews.* The late Dr. New- 
man, of the Philadelphia Society for Missions to the Jews, 
furnished the writer some time ago with a variety of author- 
ized forms and rules for such devotions; and there is no 
kind of reason to suppose that such a custom could have 


_ found acceptance as an innovation derived from Christian 


usage among a people so jealously tenacious of their own 
traditions. Moreover, we have positive evidence of its pre- 
Christian existence. Passing by all difficult questions as to 


| the exact date of various Hebrew Liturgical works, it is suf- 


ficient to refer for this purpose to the well-known passage 
in the 2d Book of the Maccabees (xii. 39, ete.), which is 
not cited, of course, to establish the doctrine, but as witness- 
ing to an historical fact. 

When after an encounter with their enemies, in burying 
the bodies of Jews who have been slain, Judas Maccabeus 
found concealed upon their persons things consecrated to 
idolatrous worship, Judas and his company, we are told, per- 
ceiving that this was the cause why their brethren had been 
slain, “ praising the Lord the Righteous Judge, ... betook 
themselves unto prayer, and besonght Him that the sin com- 
mitted might wholly be put out of remembrance; . . . and 
when he had made a gathering throughout the company in 
the sum of 2000 drachms of silver he sent it to Jerusalem 
to offer a sin-offering, doing therein [says the writer] very 
well and honestly in that he was mindful of the resurrection; 
for if he had not hoped that they that were slain should have 
risen again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the 
dead. And also in that he perceived that there was great 
favor laid up for those that died godly, it was an holy and 
good thought. Thereupon he made a reconciliation for the 
dead, that they might be delivered from sin.” (2 Macc. xii. 
fin.) 

It seems plain from the natural introduction of this story 


* See Luckock, p. 58. 
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that at the period referred to (about 164 B.c.) the habit of 
praying for the dead had become widespread and general. 

Prayer for the departed being thus a customary part of 
Jewish devotions and being embodied in the Synagogue and 
Temple worship, in which of course our Blessed Lord took 
part, a very strong argument may be drawn from Lis silence 
on the subject. 

Let this argument be stated in the words of Bishop Jere- 
my Taylor,* and it will serve for a proof also of that divine’s 
approval of the practice : 


We find by the history of the Maccabees that the Jews did pray and 
make offerings for the dead, which also appears by other testimonies, 
and by their forms of prayer still extant, which they used in the Cap- 
tivity. Now it is very considerable, that given our Blessed Lord did 
reprove all the evil doctrines and traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and did argue concerning the dead and the resurrection against the Sad- 
ducees, yet He spake no word against this public practice, but left it as 
He found it; which He Who came to declare to us all the will of the 
Father would not have done if it had not been innocent, pious, and full 
of charity. 


“ There is not a word,” as Bishop Forbes says, “ proceed- 
ing from the lips of our Lord which can be tortured into 
a condemnation of the practice.” 

Nor is there anywhere in the New Testament a hint that 
the prayers we are continually bidden to offer “ for all the 
saints” are to be limited to those still militant, or that the 
general principle of intercession recognized throughout the 
Scriptures is inapplicable beyond the grave. On the con- 
trary, it is clear that the practice was inherited by the Chris- 
tian from the Jewish Church. The only direct Scriptural 
authority indeed that can be alleged is 8. Paul’s prayer in 
2 Tim. i. 18 for’ his friend Onesiphorus, “the Lord grant 
unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day,” 
which the best commentators (with, one would think, any 
candid reader) admit to be a prayer for one departed. The 


* Dissuasive from Popery, I. i. 4, quoted by Lee, p. 169. 
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context seems to show that Onesiphorus was already de- 
ceased. For S. Paul sends greeting to his “household ”’ 
only (compare i 16 and iv 19), and as if they were in be- 
reavement, while for him he asks no grace for this life. 
And as Thorndike says,* “ Fall that out how it may [the 
question of his being already dead or still alive], the apostle 
prays for that which could not befall him until the Day of 
Judgment.” 

Of indirect Scriptural authority beside the argument 
from our Lord’s silence (heightened, of course, by the sub- 
sequent practice of the Apostolic Church, as evidenced by 
the primitive liturgies), we may claim these two plain facts 
of Scriptural eschatology : 

1. That the spirits of the departed exist apart from the 
body, not in a state of unconsciousness, but in a condition of 
intellectual and spiritual activity. The cry of the souls from 
beneath the altar (in Rev. vii), and S. Paul’s desire to de- 
part and be with Christ in some closer realization of His 
presence than was possible on earth, not to mention our 
Lord’s parable of Dives and Lazarus, are sufficient proofs of 
this (Phil. i 2, ef. 2 Cor. v; 8. Luke xvi). 

2. That the faithful departed (though in a state of rest 
and blessedness, a “ gain” as compared with their life here, 
though that was “in Christ”) have not yet attained their 
full blessedness, nor will they until the great day of our 
Lord’s return and the resurrection of the body. The 
crown which the Righteous Judge has “/aid up” for those 
who have fought the good fight, and finished their course, 
and kept the faith, He will not give until that day (2 Tim. 
iv 8). Meanwhile theirs is a state of expectation. The 
Scriptural, the Divinely ordained prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come,” is certainly applicable to them, if no other be so. 
They have not yet been bidden to enter into the full joy of 
their Lord (cf. S. Matt. xxv fin.); they have yet to pass 
through the searching scrutiny of the great assize, the fire 


* Quoted by Lee, p. 166. 
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which shall try every man’s work of what sort it is (ef. 
1 Cor. iii). 

III. Accordingly, the Ancient Liturgies of the Church 
(which in substance and generai form may be traced back 
to apostolic times, and bear unanimous witness to the pub- 
lic teaching of the most remote antiquity on this subject) 
prayed for the departed—for all, it may be noted, even the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, with the patriarchs, apostles, and mar- 
tyrs, though generally a distinction was made between those 
eminent for holiness and the general body of the faithful— 
and besought for them these three blessings : 

1. A speedy consummation of joy; 2. Mercy in the last 
judgment ; 3. Present light and refreshment: it being con- 


sidered no more argument against the usefulness of such pe- | 
titions that God had promised this portion to the faithful, — 
than the fact that He had promised not to suffer us to be ° 


tempted above that we are able rendered superstitious or 
unnecessary our prayer for grace to resist temptation. 

It will be sufficient to quote one example of the prayers 
which are to be found in all the ancient Liturgies. The 
eucharistic service of the Church at Jerusalem, called, after 
its first Bishop, the Liturgy of S. James, prays thus: 

Remember, O Lord God, the spirits of all flesh, of whom we have 
made mention and of whom we have not made mention, who are of the 
true faith, from righteous Abel unto this day; do Thou Thyself give 
them rest there in the land of the living, in Thy Kingdom, in the delight 
of Paradise, in the bosom of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, our holy 
fathers; whence pain and grief and lamentation have fled away; where 
the light of Thy countenance looks upon them, and gives them light for 
evermore. * 


This may be an opportunity to call attention to Dr. 
Neale’s invaluable little book containing a translation of the 
Liturgies of 8. Mark, S. James, 8. Clement, S. Chrysostom, 
and §. Basil, with that of the Church at Malabar.t 


* Translated in Luckock, p. 109. 
+ Translations of the Primitive Liturgies. By J. M. Neale and R. 
F. Littledale. Hayes, London. 
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At the end of the book is an appendix, giving (as the 
author says) the more interesting among the intercessions 
for the faithful departed which occur in the whole body of 
liturgies. Sixteen such specimens are given, with the spe- 
cial twofold object of— 

(1) Proving the antiquity and catholicity of the practice 
we are considering ; and 

(2) Also of showing the distinction between the prayers 
for the departed offered by the early Church, which pre- 
suppose them to be in a state of blessedness, and the later 
Roman doctrine of a purgatory, from which the departed 
soul has to be delivered as from a state of misery. 


The evidence from the Catacombs must not be altogether 
passed over. In those wonderfully interesting burial-places 
of early Christians, which carry us back, as has been said, in 
their rude simplicity, almost to the foundation-days of the 
Faith, we find continually such inscriptions as the following 
—the more noteworthy and valuable for their brevity, and 
the entire absence of any extravagance of human affection : 

“ Rest in peace ;” “ May God refresh thy spirit ;” “ May- 
est thou have light in Christ ;” or “ Mayest thou live among 
the saints in peace.” * 


Coming to the testimony of the Fathers, the passages from 
S. Augustine’s “ Confessions” will doubtless be familiar to 
many, in which he tells us of his mother’s earnest desire to 
be remembered continually at the altar, while she cared not 
where her body should be laid ;+ and how he speaks in the 
most natural way, as of an ordinary funeral custom, of “ the 
Sacrifice of our Ransom being offered for her, as the man- 
ner 78,” previous to the corpse being laid in the ground ; t 
and again, how at the end of that affecting narrative he prays 
“ May she rest in peace with her husband; . . . and inspire, 


* See Luckock, p. 287. 
+ Conf. IX., xi 27, cf. 36. ¢ Ibid., xii 32. 
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O Lord my God, inspire Thy servants my brethren, Thy 
sons my masters, . . . that so many as shall read these con- 
fessions may at Thy altar remember Monica Thy handmaid, 
with Patricius her sometime husband, ... that so my 
mother’s last request of me may through my confessions 
more than through my prayers be, through the prayers of 
many, more abundantly fulfilled to her.” * 

Space would not permit, nor does need require, to multiply 
similar quotations from Fathers of different centuries and 
countries, and of differing habits, and sometimes, as we 
should say, of differing schools of thought, who are all unani- 
mous in this point. It will suffice to refer to Wheatley’s 
summary of the teaching of the Fathers on this subject, in 
his “ Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer,” + 
a book almost universally recommended by English Bishops 
to theological students : 

They all agreed in this, that the interval between death and the end 
of the world is a state of expectation and imperfect bliss, in which 
the souls of the righteous wait for the completion and perfection of 
their happiness at the consummation of all things; and therefore, whilst 
they were praying for the Catholic Church, they thought it not im- 
proper to add a petition on behalf of that larger and better part of it 
which had gone before them, that they might altogether attain a blessed 
and glorious resurrection, and be brought at last to a perfect fruition of 
happinessin heaven. By this means they testified their love and re- 
spect for the dead, declared their belief in the communion of saints, and 
kept up in themselves a lively sense of the soul’s immortality. 


With such authority we may safely conclude both the doc- 
trine and the practice to have been primitive and catholic. 

IV. But however this may be (some may say), are such 
prayers Anglican ? Were they not swept away at the Ref- 
ormation? But the Reformation, in England at any rate, 
was professedly a return to primitive and catholic belief and 
practice, and a cutting off or sweeping away only of what 
had been added thereto. According to the “ Principles of 
the English Reformation,” to which an appeal was made by 


* End of Book IX. + Quoted by Lee, p. 174; date 1772. 
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the Bishops assembled at both the Lambeth Conferences, we 
are bound to correct the actual results of the Reformers’ 
work (for they were no more infallible than the Pope, nor 
did they claim to be), where it is found to have led to a de- 
parture, whether in the way of addition or subtraction, from 
the Vincentian rule, “ Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus,” tried by which rule the doctrine and practice in 
question will certainly claim acceptance. It is of course un- 
deniable that gross abuses in practice, and exaggeration and 
perversion in teaching had been prevalent in later medieval 
times ; witness the material representation of suffering souls 
enduring the torments of actual fire, which torments might 
be mitigated or ended by the offering of so many masses— 
all duly paid for, or the obtaining of indulgences in return 
for trifling spiritual and considerable pecuniary payments.* 

It was such abuses, amounting to an almost entirely proxy 
and trade arrangement, which called forth the warnings of 
devout persons before the Reformation, such as we find in 
Thomas 4 Kempis, who, addressing even dedicated members 
of a religious community, bids them not trust to the pray- 
ers of friends after their decease to supply the repentance 
they should themselves work out in life.t 

Such exaggerations, perversions and abuses naturally pro- 
duced a reaction, and may have led some in authority to 
think that fora time at least it would be impossible to use 
in public service the ancient or any explicit prayers for the 
departed without in the generality of people’s minds the 
perverted but familiar meaning being put upon them. At 
any rate it is undeniable that the reaction of the Refor- 
mation period issued in two disastrous results : 

(1) The obscuring, to say the least, of the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints, the oneness of all the members 
on earth or in Paradise of the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
their mutual interest in one another’s welfare ; and, 


* See Bishop Forbes’ Articles, vol. ii. p. 307, sg. 
+ Imitation of Christ, Book I., ch. xxiii. 
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(2) The ignoring of any intermediate state, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of the popular though unscriptural and 
unreasonable supposition that all at the hour of death enter 
immediately upon the full realization of their eternal por- 
tion for weal or woe, in heaven or hell. 

sut although these doctrines and their natural doctrinal 
expressions were to a great extent lost sight of in post-Refor- 
mation times, it is distinctly to be noted that prayers for the 
departed were never declared unlawful, nor forbidden. On 
the contrary, before foreign influence had interfered with 
the truer arrangements of the English Reformation, express 
prayers for the departed, after the primitive model, were 
provided in the first reformed English Prayer-Book. 
(Would that, if it cannot be restored to us in toto, some of 
the salient features of this book might be adopted for the 
“enrichment ” of our own Liturgy !) 

Both in the Burial Service and in the Office for Holy 
Communion, Edward’s first book (which the preface to the 
later book declared “ not to contain in it anything contrary 
to the Word of God or to sound doctrine, or which a godly 
man may not with a good conscience use and submit unto”) 
prays directly for the departed. Thus in aprayer, of which 
our vague commemoration at the end of the Church Militant 
Prayer is a very feeble echo (the Scottish Liturgy following 
the older form much more closely), after mentioning the 
different classes of the faithful still on earth, it goes on: 


And here we do give unto Thee most high praise and hearty thanks 
for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy Saints from the 
beginning of the world; and chiefly in the glorious and most blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, mother of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and God; and in the 
holy patriarchs, prophets, apostles and martyrs, whose example, O Lord, 
and steadfastness in Thy faith and keeping Thy holy commandments, 
grant us to follow. .We commend unto Thy mercy, O Lord, all other 
Thy servants, which are departed hence from us with the sign of faith, 
and now do rest in the sleep of peace; grant unto them, we beseech Thee, 
Thy mercy and everlasting peace; and that at the day of the General 
Resurrection we and all they which be of the Mystical Body of Thy Son 
may all together be set on His Right Hand, and hear that His most joy- 
ful voice, Come unto Me, Oye that be blessed of My Father, and _pos- 
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sess the kingdom which is prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world. 


It is known to many that on a question being raised in 
England as to the legality of such prayers (the point coming 
up with reference to the inscription on a tombstone) the 
Court of Arches, in the case of Breeks v. Woolfrey, dis- 
tinctly declared in favor of their lawfulness, the judgment 
incidentally upsetting the adverse arguments deduced from 
the language of one of the homilies.* What is perhaps not 
so well known, though of considerably more importance, is 
the fact that our Twenty-second Article was agreed upon 
before the Council of Trent’s definition on this subject, and 
therefore cannot be considered a condemnation of that mod- 
erate statement “that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls there detained are relieved by the suffrages of the faith- 
ful,” but was aimed at the current “ doctrina Romanen- 
sium,” or opinion of the extreme, or as we should now say 
Ultramontane, party ;+ while this other fact, perhaps still 
less generally known, is even more important, that in the 
original draft of the Article as proposed, “ Prayers for the 
dead” were included along with Indulgences, the Invocation 
of Saints, etce., among “fond things vainly invented,” but 
that this item was stricken out of the condemned list before 
the article was approved.t 

A ecatena of English divines of recognized authority might 
easily be given in support of the practice. Let it suffice to 
quote but two, and those of the first rank, in addition to 
others already incidentally referred to. 

Bishop Andrewes not only defended the practice of pray- 
ing for the dead in his theological treatises, but embodied 
it im his widely used “ Manual of Private Devotions.” 


* The judgment is given at length by Lee, Appendix XII. 

+ See Bishop Forbes’ Article, vol. ii. p. 301, quoting Hardwick. 

t See Church Quarterly Review, April, 1880, pp. 9, 10, referring also 
to Hardwick ; and J%., October, 1881, p. 167. 
§ Asin his answer to Cardinal Perrone, Lee, p. 154. 
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Thus on Sunday : 


O Thou Who didst die and rise again, 
To be Lord both of the dead and living, 
Live we or die we, 
Thou art our Lord: 
Lord have pity on living and dead. 


* And on Wednesday (quoting the Litany of 8. James) : 


Remember, O Lord our God, 
All spirits and all flesh, 
Whom we have and whom we have not remembered. 


Bishop Cosin, foremost among the Revisers of 1662, 
recommended the practice both by precept and by example, 
and in his notes on the Prayer-Book says, with reference to 
the prayer in the Burial Service, slightly altered (for the 
worse) in our American book, “that we with this our 
brother and all other,” ete.: “The Puritans think that here 
is prayer for the dead allowed and practiced by the Church 
of England, and so think I; but we are not both of one 
mind in censuring the Church for so doing. They say it is 
Popish and superstitious; I for my part esteem it pious and 
Christian.” * Another of Bishop Cosin’s “ Notes” is spe- 
cially valuable in this connection, because it refers to per- 
haps the strongest passage still remaining in our Prayer- 
Book. Commenting on the words of the Prayer of Oblation, 
“that by the merits and death of Thy Son Jesus Christ we 
and all Thy whole Church may obtain remission of our sins, 
andall other benetits of His Passion,” Bishop Cosin says : 
“ By ‘all the whole Church’ is to be understood as well those 
that have been before, and those that shall be hereafter, as 
those that are now members of it.” And again: “ The virtue 
of this Sacrifice (which is here in this Prayer of Oblation 
commemorated and represented) doth not only extend itself 
to the living and those that are present, but likewise to them 


* See Luckock, p. 247. Cosin’s Works in Anglo-Catholic Library, v. 
p. 169. 
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that are absent and them that be already departed.” * Such 
testimonies (and they might be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied) amply establish John Wesley’s answer to those who 
challenged his practice, that such prayers were perfectly 
justifiable according to “the earliest antiquity and the 
Church of England.” + 

V. Amongst ourselves attention has been called to the sub- 
ject of late from two special and distinct sources. On the 
one side the High Church or Tractarian School have 
claimed the practice as a part of cur Catholic inheritance, 
pleading abusus non tollit usum, and that (as Thorndike 
puts it {) “to take away all prayer for the dead is not par- 
ing off abuses, but cutting to the quick ;” that we have 
done penance long enough for the excesses of our fore- 
fathers ; that the restoration of such prayers in more explicit 
forms would greatly strengthen our position against Rome ; 
that to teach and practice the truth is the most effectual 
method of combating error on either side; they would 
point moreover to positive harm and loss from the omission 
of such prayers. 

And here the High Churchman is met by the representa- 
tive of another school, with which, so far as it is positive, he 
has more in common than perhaps is generally recognized 
by either side—the Broad or Liberal Churchman. 

As a representative of such, it will be fair to point to 
Canon Farrar, who, in his last book, entitled “Mercy and 
Judgment,” intended as at once a defense and an explana- 
tion of his sermons on “Eternal Hope,” declares that he 
finds himself “entirely in accordance with Dr. Pusey on 
every essential point” connected with the subject,§ and that 
their conclusions are almost identical; repudiating for him- 


* Cosin’s Works, vol. v., pp. 351, 352, quoted by Luckock, p. 242. 

+ Luckock, p. 250, quoted from Answer to Lavington, Works, ix. 55. 

¢ Luckock, p. 249. 

§ “‘Mercy and Judgment,” p. 18. See also a review of Canon Far- 
rar’s book in Church Quarterly Review for Oct., 1881, pp. 168 sq., from 
which both thoughts and words are here freely quoted. 
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self the idea of a “new trial or a fresh probation” as well as 
any doctrine of wnzversal restitution, while he accepts the 
view of a future purification, and the practice of praying for 
the departed. ; 

The Broad Churchman (as represented in this respect at 
any rate by Dr. Rowland Williams in “ Essays and Reviews,” 
and by Canon Farrar) looks at the mass of people, fit, as it 
seems, neither for heaven nor hell. He puts into words the 
experience of many a pastor who mourns over case after 
case of men who have passed away from this world, their 
sanctification, to say the least, terribly imperfect; yet their 
faces were towards the light, there had been a real surrender 
of themselves to Christ. What are we to say of such? Re- 
membering our Lord’s words about the sin which hath for- 
giveness neither in this world nor in the world to come, 
which surely gives a hint that for some sins there may be 
forgiveness in the after state; seeing too that the texts or- 
dinarily quoted as decisive against such a position are found, 


like many another ¢eat when considered with the context, to / 
have nothing to do with the subject; * may we not cherish | 


a larger hope than the Calvinistic tinge of Anglican theol- 
ogy has generally allowed, and trust that He who has de- 
clared and shown that on earth He “will not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax,” may after death 
“ devise means that His banished be not expelled from Him” 
(2 Sam. xiv. 14), and where there ¢s a real desire for holi- 
ness and a turning to God, though it may be only at the last, 
cleanse away by gradual processes the defilements and stains 
which would unfit the soul for the presence of the Holy God. 

The word “ Purgatory,” it is true, has an ugly sound to 
Anglican ears, and is objectionable inasmuch as it seems to 
carry with it the whole Roman popular doctrine of a pur- 
gatory of pain equal (if the statement of such a paradox be 
admissible) to the pain of hell though without its endless- 
ness ; and with this the practical abuses and superstitions 








* For such texts see Luckock, pp. 43, sq. 
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connected with it; but these objections, for most thought- 
ful persons, give way to a feeling of satisfaction if we sub- 
stitute for this word “ process of purification,” leaving the 
manner among the secret things of God, while we-think of 


‘penitence being deepened and gradually perfected, as the 


soul withdrawn from the distractions of earth learns in the 


| ealm retreat of Paradise more of the holiness and the love of 


God, and hating more truly the sins whereby it has departed 
from Him, is more and more cleansed therefrom; perfected 
penitence leading to perfected remission and restoration. 
Such a doctrine or opinion, so beautifully expressed, as many 
will recollect, in Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius,” can be 
scouted neither as fanciful nor as Romish when it is recom- 
mended in such thoughtful and devout language, and on 
grounds at once so agreeable to Scripture and to reason as 
by the Lutheran Martensen in the chapter on “ The Inter- 
mediate State” in his “ Christian Dogmatics.” 

What does need to be remembered in connection with 
such thoughts, and in correction it would seem of some of 
Canon Farrar’s language in at least its natural tendency, is 
this: 

(a) That, so far as Scripture teaches, our probation though 
not our progress ends with this life, that there is no oppor- 
tunity for conversion there, but only for the perfecting of 
the work of grace which has been here begun. 

(5) And that so far as the practice of the Church is our 
guide, her public prayers at any rate are offered only for the 
Faithful departed, for those who die “in Christ.” 

How far private and personal charity and hope may over- 
leap these bounds is another question. At any rate, we are 
not called upon to scrutinize or judge our brethren. God 
ean see that which the eye of man cannot see. Only 

The deaf heart, the dumb by choice, 
The laggard soul that will not wake, 


The guilt that scorns to be forgiven— 
These baffle e’en the spells of Heaven.* 


* Christian Year,” Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
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And in support of such larger hopes and more embracing 
prayers, we might point to our Lord’s preaching to the 
spirits in prison* as at least a possible instance and exam- 
ple of a more general law, that He deals (as we are sure must 
be the case) with all in justice considering their opportuni- 
ties, and in mercy pitying their frailty, that He will lose 
none whom (without destroying the freedom of their will) 
He can save. 

But apart from such more speculative opinions and sug- 
gestions, the writer would adopt the words of Canon Luckock 
at the end of his very temperate and candid treatise, “ After 
Death,” + and urge upon all that to pray for the faithful 
departed, and ask for them light, peace and refreshment, 
and a speedy consummation of their bliss, “is the rightful 
privilege of the Church Catholic, and whatever questions of} 
expediency may arise for the time, and have weight with 
those who are in authority, such a practice cannot be per- 
manently alienated from public worship without serious 
harm and loss.” 

Would not all, though they know themselves to be with- 
out the virtues of Onesiphorus, and the more on that account 
—wish to share in the like charity from surviving friends 
to that which asked for him, “The Lord grant unto him 
that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day” ? 


Artuur C. A. Hatt. 


*158. Pet. iii, 19, 20. t P. 245, n. 














MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 


Reminiscences Chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M. A. London and 
Boston: 1882. 


HE history of every great movement is a record of 

educational progress. All human transactions are of 
necessity enfeebled by human infirmity or marred by hu- 
man excesses. Nevertheless, posterity can make allowance 
for the former and avoid the latter. And of all events in 
this age there are few that are likely to leave a more perma- 
nent impress upon the Anglo-Saxon race than the Oxford 
Movement which had its rise fifty years ago. A halo of 
romance seems to surround it and its leaders. So much of 
self-devotedness, of learning, of honest work, of personal 
piety, characterized it, that no one can withhold his admi- 
ration for such qualities, albeit many may object to the 
complexion of its theology. 

Mr. Mozley’s “ Reminiscences” are a very interesting con- 
tribution to the histdry of that memorable period. The 
book must have been eagerly devoured by those who are 
old enough to remember some of the actors in the drama; 
and to those who are too young to have known them, ex- 
cept by reputation, its many vigorous and life-like sketches 
will reproduce the past and people the present with the 
figures of the departed. 

Its literary worth might have been much greater, as an 
accurate though chatty account of the daily life and oceu- 
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pations of many eminent men, if Mr. Mozley in years gone 
by had taken more pains to collect material, and had 
trusted to documents rather than to memory. His remarks 
upon Mr. Keble’s supposed irritability (in vol. i. p. 220) 
were, as I believe, emphatically contradicted both by Dr. 
Pusey and Canon Liddon; and the temptation to say a 
smart thing has induced the author on more than one occa- 
sion to outstep the bounds of charity, if not of veracity. It 
would not have been amiss if in this connection Dr. New- 
man’s warning mentioned in the preface had been attended 
to. The majority of those who figured in these anxious con- 
troversies have passed away, but many of their relatives 
and representatives still survive. I can scarcely deem it 
wise or kindly to expose any littleness that might detract 
from the reverent estimation in which many hold them, 
especially when these defects in the main appeared only in 
private life, and when the persons assailed are not in a posi- 
tion to defend themselves. 

And indeed it is consoling to reflect that the fire of con- 
troversial hate has well- nigh burned itself out, and that the 
names of the great trio, Newman, Pusey and Keble, men 
conspicuous alike for learning, modesty and saintliness, are 
held in loving veneration by multitudes who are utterly 
opposed to many of their religious opinions, and who 
would especially denounce the very idea of secession to 
Romanism. Amid all our differences, it is after all pleasant 
to think that the merits of these three eminent men are at 
last recognized, and that the very newspapers which of yore 
hurled contumely at them now sing their praises. 

It was surely questionable taste to write the following 
of the late Bishop of Winchester (vol. ii. p. 148): “It was 
Samuel Wilberforce’s way to take the course most easy 
and convenient to himself, without considering much what 
was due to others.” Such a remark leaves a little sting be- 
hind it that will not easily be forgotten. 

Again, of Dr. Routh (vol. i. p. 319) Mr. Mozley says: 


“Tn his excessive care of himself, and his almost morbid 
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craving for longevity, he made a rule of caring for no other 
person or thing, and of letting the college go its own way, 
as it did.” ... “It may be well to remember that it is 
possible to survive not the physical powers or the mental, 
but such heart as one may have. It may be possible to at- 
tain length of years without becoming at all better for it.” 
These facts, if facts they were, were imparted in confidence 
to Mr. Mozley, and should never have found their way into 
his book. Dr. Routh overcame all Newman’s scruples, and 
died universally respected in 1854. 

The criticisms in vol. ii. upon William Sewell, now cadled 
away, and George Anthony Denison, still living, though in 
themselves amusing, must strike those who knew both men 
as ill-natured and as not conspicuous for taste or truthfulness. 

The book is also provoking in another way. Mr. Mozley 
ean write excellent English when he chooses. When his 
sympathies are really enlisted, as they are when he is treat- 
ing of the main features of the Movement, his language 
is vivid with picturesque power. But occasionally he 
writes in a most slipshod and careless way, so that a reader 
is inclined to regret that he did not, as boys say, show up a 
rough copy for correction. Also, why did he not take the 
trouble to be sure of his spelling? Why should the author 
of the life and pontificate of Gregory VII. appear as Bo- 
den in one place (vol. i. p. 17) and Bowden in another 
place (vol. ii. p. 4). In both cases Henry is wrongly given 
as the Christian name instead of John, asit should be. The 
former was a younger brother of the better known bosom 
friend of Newman. ‘Also Dr. Plumptre, the well-known 
head of University College, appears in vol. i. p. 19 as 
Plumtree. 

Almost the only person who does not come under the 
lash of Mr. Mozley’s satire is his connection and adviser, 
Cardinal Newman. When writing of that singularly re- 
markable man Mr. Mozley is always in his happiest vein. 
His description of Newman’s versonal interest in his 
friends and pupils is extremely touching. He says of him 
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(vol. i. p. 292): “This very year he had been writing 
earnest letters to us all, urging a more definite plan and 
more devotion of life, with reasons addressed to our respec- 
tive characters, powers and circumstances.” In p. 8, vol. i., 
we read: “I may honestly say that with the exception of 
Keble [he might surely have added Pusey] I do not think 
one of them would be a living name a century hence but 
for his share in the light of Newman’s genius and good- 
ness.” Also (vol. i. p. 313): “* He (Newman) could only see 
the best and highest parts of the -human character, hoping 
ever against hope.” . . .“ He could appreciate writers whom 
nobody else could, seeing sense in their obscurity and life 
in their dullness.” Also, in p. 396, what can be more 
pathetic than the account of the lumber-room at Oriel, 
where night after night in the long vacation of 1835 New- 
man offered up prayers for himself and the Church? But 
simple-minded as he was, he, we read, “kept a sharp look- 
out for the hypocrisy of fluent and empty professions, and 
put them to some practical test.” These and many other pas- 
sages are instinct with affectionate appreciations. When- 
ever Mr. Mozley alludes to Dr. Newman he supplies some 
interesting information, which adds another touch of beauty 
to the character of one so notable for learning, single-heart- 
edness, humility, earnestness and, we may say, honesty. 
The time was when this latter attribute was supposed to be 
lacking in him; but English-speaking people now freely 
admit that he who is in some respects the greatest thinker 
of this century, and confessedly the master of the lan- 
guage, is and ever has been transparently honest and pure 
in his motives and objects. We do not hesitate to aflirm 
that Mr. Mozley’s sketch of the illustrious cardinal, com- 
bined with the famous “ Apologia,” will furnish a complete 
word-picture which none can read without delighted admi- 
ration. 

We have noticed with what pleasure and admiring affec- 
tion Dr. Newman’s name seems to inspire Mr. Mozley. 
This in fact constitutes one of the charms of the book. 
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Another agreeable feature is the writer’s humble estimation 
of himself. This appears in many places. He writes (In- 
troduction, p. 11): “I am not much of a logician, or of a 
metaphysician, or of a philosopher—least of all am I a the- 
ologian.” And in the previous page he remarks that New- 
man’s works were above both his working powers and men- 
tal qualifications. 

Persons in this life are so often taken at their own valua- 
tion, that a hasty reader might form a very incorrect esti- 
mate of Mr. Mozley’s intellectual caliber. The real truth is 
that as a thinker he is very subtle and original, and as a 
writer singularly versatile. It is naturally a cause for satis- 
faction to the Protestant mind that so able and gifted a 
man did not follow the steps of his still greater leader and 
seek, if possible, the solution of all doubt in the bosom of 
Rome. But it seems very hard to say why he did not ul- 
timately take this step. His comments on the Anglican 
Church are generally of a destructive character, and the 
somewhat crude observations which he makes towards the 
close of the book suggest discontent on his part with her 
system, her formularies and her general teaching. 

By constitution, Mr. Mozley is one who is disposed to de- 
tect flaws in anything and anybody. It is probable that if 
Dr. Newman had been, since his secession, what some of 
his confréres undoubtedly are, a wholesale proselytiser ; if 
he had been less a conspicuously conscientious believer in 
the guidance of Providence, and had given decided encour- 
agement, Mr. Mozley would long ere this have been landed 
in Rome. As it happened, the restoration of his Church, 
the deseription of which is highly humorous, distracted his 
thoughts and employed his time so that the inclination for 
the change seems to have passed away; he acquiesced in 
his existing status, and to all appearance has rested tolerably 
content therewith. I cannot resist the temptation to give 
three passages illustrative of the lifelong impression which 
the Oxford Movement has left in the mind of one who 
took part in it. In the Preface is as follows: “ For a long 
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time I have seen with more and more sadness that a period, 
which in my memory is as a golden age, has been vanishing 
from mortal view like a dream. The characters them- 
selves, even to those of a less relation and a humbler de- 
gree, have to me an unearthly radiance, and I grieve to 
think that they should be forgotten.” Again, in vol. ii. 
p.1: “There can seldom have occurred in the history of the 
world such an example of many men of high qualities and 
considerable promise, bringing their respective powers and 
opportunities to a religious cause, not clearly defined, and 
offering no earthly inducement whatever.” Once more, in 
p. 14, one of the most delightful paragraphs in the work, 
he says: “ As I tell these names, and feebly recount their 
services, other names and other still pierce through the 
haze of many years. The constellation grows and bright- 
ens and surrounds me. Some have gone their way and I 
have gone mine. There has been failure and shortcoming, 
decay of mental power and diminution of lustre, not with- 
out touch of sadder infirmity. There have been mistakes, 
miscaleulations and extravagances, with humbling and 
mortifying consequences. But in no like cause, or like 
number or kind of men, was there ever less to be remem- 
bered with shame. If I may estimate them by the measure 
of my own feelings, they are all good and true men; they 
are a goodly company, that will never wholly part; and what 
they lack of present unity, or other fulfillment, they will 
hereafter enjoy.” In contrast with the pathos of this and 
similar passages, some chapters are particularly amusing, as, 
e.g., the sketches of Pickford, Dornford and Karslake. 
Not a few witty remarks, quoted or original, sparkle in the 
pages of the book. Many more extracts could be made, 
which would exhibit the salient features of the work and 
the descriptive faculty of the author, but my space is limited, 
and I should overtax the patience of my readers. I there- 
fore recur, in conclusion, to my opening assertion as to the 
educational value of the Oxford Movement, and the interest 
which its consideration naturally affords to all thoughtful men. 
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It had its birth in the humble college-rooms of a man of 
rather a recluse life. Its early promoters were not men of 
popular gifts, or widely known to the world outside. To 
advance its influence they abandoned all prospects of earthly 
ambition and posts of emolument. Yet, as far as results 
go, it has made itself felt in every quarter of the globe, and 
in every locality to which Christianity has found its way. 
What was called the Evangelical movement preceded it in 
order of time, and awakened a zeal for a spiritual religion 
which was well-nigh extinct in the Anglican Church. This was 
followed after a while by an impulse which in a measure bore 
at the outset the character of an historical investigation into 
the primitive belief and practice of Christendom. It was, 
indeed, well for the real value and permanent effects of the 
later of these two great waves of thought that it was second 
and not first in order of time, for it might have degenerated 
into mere frigid antiquarian orthodoxy without the vivify- 
ing spirituality which marked its predecessors. Excesses 
and exaggerations have disfigured it, and some of its noblest 
leaders have joined an alien communion; but excesses and 
errors are inseparable from human progress even in 
its purest form. The Movement has affected .for good the 
religious faith and reverence of the whole English-speaking 
race. All Christian denominations have been unconsciously 
benefited by its influence. More seemly churches have 
been erected ; a greater respect for sacred things is generally 
prevalent ; more telling sermons are preached; a deeper 
appreciation exists of the duties of the ministerial office, and 
of the need of intellectual acquirements in those who occupy 
it; and a vast improvement is noticeable in the system of 
parochial visitation and in the genera! organization of church 
and charitable work. Add to this a more intelligent knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, of Church history, and of the doe- 
trines and practices of Christianity. 

Mr. Mozley contrasts the High Church and Evangelical 
clergy of his day, somewhat to the detriment of the latter, 
as efficient and thorough parish ministers. Whatever may 
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have been the truth at that period in England, it may be 
safely averred that the Evangelical ministers of Canada, 
reckoning all denominations, are as a whole men of hard 
and earnest work. Life is now the characteristic of the 
great mass of Protestant denominations, and the greater at- 
tention now paid to the externals of worship is a widespread 
feature, not confined to one communion, but evident in all. 

We must not forget that we are originally indebted for 
this improvement to that movement which Sidney Smith 
used to designate as “ Newmania.” ‘One more illustration 
is thus afforded us of the time-honored truth, that moment- 
ous and lasting results spring from seemingly insignificant 
causes. 

Also, the perusal of such a book as Mr. Mozley’s “ Remi- 
niscences” teaches us breadth of view on all questions. It is 
possible to entertain the most unfeigned admiration for a 
man’s gifts of mind and moral character, and at the same 
time to dispute utterly his intellectual conclusions and to 
deplore his course of action. Newman, once maligned, 
suspected, shunned, is now one of the most popular and 
venerated of men in England. Not only is his genius 
recognized, but his honesty is fully known and believed in ; 
yet, with the exception of his present co-religionists, every 
one must lament that a man of such pre-eminent gifts and 
natural independence of mind should have been absorbed 
into Rome. All of us can, from this retrospect, gain im- 
partiality and tolerance. All of us can learn that there is a 
weak point in the strongest natures and keenest intellects, 
and a flaw in the most perfect armor, and thus we may 
acquire the not too common grace of humility. We can 
also detect the good that underlies every great movement of 
men, and can recognize the hand of Providence, that, amid 
all the entanglement of human error and infirmity, can dis- 
pel the clouds of bigotry, and raise men to a higher and a 
more enlightened plane of thoughts and actions. 


R. W. Norman. 
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Union in the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rt. Rev. Thomas H. 
Vail, D.D., LL.D. 3ded. 280 p., el., $1.25. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Old Testament Revision: A Handbook for English Readers. By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, St. Andrew’s, and 
member of New Testament Company of Revisers. 280 p. and In- 
dex, cl., $1. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Late Dean of Westmin- 
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ster. Three Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in November, 1882, 
by George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 142 p., 
cl., $1. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Blockade and the Cruisers. (The Navy in the Civil War. vol. 
1.) By James Russell Soley, Professor U. 8. Navy. 257 p., cl., $1. 
Index and maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Addresses to Candidates for Confirmation. By the Rev. Edward 
L. Cutts, B.A., author of ‘‘Turning Points of General” and “of 
English Church History.” 140 p., cl., 30c. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. 

Sacred Scriptures of the World: Being selections of the most de- 
votional and ethical portions of the ancient Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures, to which have been kindred selections from other 
ancient scriptures of the world. Compiled by Rev. Martin K. 
Schermerhorn. 32+406 p., cl., $3. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Authorized Report of the Proceedings of the Eighth Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 1882. Edited 
by The Committee on Publication appointed by The Executive Com- 
mittee. 234 p., paper, 75c. New York: Thomas Whittaker. P 
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NOTES. 
UNIFORMITY IN DIVINE WORSHIP. 


Much has been said about uniformity in Divine worship, 
and attempts have been made at various times by resolu- 
tions and canons to reduce everything connected with the 
services of the Church to one standard; but the tendency 
of the thought of our day towards a wider liberty in mat- 
ters non-essential, and the conviction, constantly spreading, 
that matters of taste and the minutiz of ritual do not neces- 
sarily involve heresy and carry men into schism, is leading 
more and more to action on the old eatholic principle, “in 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty.” An advanced 
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man occasionally dons the Geneva gown and preaches for his 
Low-Church brethren, and the new rector of St. George’s, 
like a man of good sense, looks calmly on in his own 
church at a great procession of surpliced choristers, and a 
great company of priests, many of them decked out with 
georgeous white stoles. Gratius Tibi Domine. 

Why, then, cannot the clergy, who are charged with the 
conduct of Divine worship, in matters left doubtful by the 
frequently hazy rubrics of the American Prayer Book, fol- 
low the custom of the mother Church? E. g., it has been 
frequently shown in the Church papers, that the rubric as 
to the preface in the Communion Office is not intended to 
direct the people to begin their saying or singing with the 
“Therefore with angels and archangels,” which is strictly a 
part of the preface, to be said by the celebrant; but that they 
should come in at the “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” ete., an inter- 
pretation which is confirmed by the fact that the musical ser- 
vices of the Reformation period have musie for the choir 
and people only for the Sanctus, while all that precedes is 
noted for the priest alone. Now, although this has been 
repeatedly shown and can be readily understood by any one 
who will examine the English book, and note the changes 
made at the time of the American revision, at every large 
gathering of clergy, when there is a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, some will be heard breaking in on the officiat- 
ing minister at the “ Therefore with angels,” while in some 
churches in this city, a single voice in the choir gallery will 
relieve the priest of this part of his duty, and sing it as a 
solo to musice more or less elaborate. 

J. W. SHackEtrorp. 

New YORK. 


QUERIES. 
Apo.ogetics.—Is there any one book now in existence 
which meets a want that I believe is felt deeply and widely ¢ 
I do not myself know of any such, and therefore ask the 


question. 
Those who can recollect what was the course of study in 
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the “ Evidences” (1s they were termed) in the preparation 
for orders thirty to fifty years ago, are forcibly reminded 
how largely the field is extended, and how profound and far- 
reaching are the arguments now expected from the clergy as 
advocates and the defenders of the Divine truth and power of 
Christianity® Now a clergyman is required to be well-read 
in the philosophies in general, and to be able to meet scep- 
ticism on any and all the various grounds which modern 
physical science is urgent in pressing, as well as to encoun- 
ter and overcome the mystifying and perplexing efforts of 
agnostic, pantheistic, and other enemies of revealed religion. 

Manifestly the older books will not serve the purpose at 
present. The mode of attack is almost wholly changed ; 
many new weapons of offence are in use; and the assaults, 
though none the less deadly in purpose, are conducted by 
men and women who would scorn to lower themselves to the 
level of vulgar, foul-mouthed assailants of Christianity, but 
who hate it, nevertheless, with all their hearts. 

Now, to come back to my question above: is there any 
one book which will enable a pledged defender of Christian 
truth to meet the serried hosts of enemies arrayed against 
it? Iam aware, of course, that there are numerous works, 
neither unlearned nor unimportant, on the subject of Apolo- 
getics ; but what I am inquiring specially after is, some one 
concise, carefully prepared, thoroughly accurate book, cover- 
ing the ground as fully as may be, which a clergyman can 
study himself and put into the hands of others. 

I have thought a good deal of this matter, and have made 
some search after such a book; but have not found it as yet. 
If any reader of the Caurca Review can aid in finding or 
naming it, by all means let him do so. J. A. Spencer. 

New York. 


Unstoopy Sacririce.—Was not Rotram, or Bertram, the 
author of a tract called the “ Unbloody Sacrifice”? I know 
that there is a book of that title by Johnston, but I am under 
the impression that Rotram wrote a tract with that title in 
the eighth or ninth century. M. M. Moore. 
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ANSWERS. 


“* Unity in essentials, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” 
In answer to the query in the March number of the Rer- 
view concerning the origin and author of the saying quoted 
above, I have to say, that the Sentence of Peace is first 
found in the “ Parsevesis Votiva pro pace ecclesiz ad Theo- 
logos Augustanze Confessionis,” ete., whose author was (if 
the name be not a pseudonym) Rupertus Meldenius, a 
theologian of the seventeenth century. Liicke seeks, in a 
treatise on the subject published in 1850, to establish the 
time of the issue of the Parsevesis in the twentieth or thir- 
tieth year of the seventeenth century. Gieseler, in his 
Church History, Vol. IV. (Harper’s Ed.), p. 582, assigns the 
date to the year 1625. In 1736, I. G. Pfeiffer, in his Mis- 
cellanee Theologica, reprinted it, fearing that the treatise 
might perish. The Pareevesis itself, however, has been re- 
discovered in the Hamburg City Library by Klose. An 
analysis of the celebrated treatise of Meldenius is given in 
the Real Encyclopedie of Herzog, Vol. [X., pp. 304, 305. 
The original form of the Peace-Sentence, as it stands in the 
work of Meldenius, is, “Si nos servaremus in necessariis 
Unitatem, in non necessariis Libertatem, in utrisque Clean- 
tatem, optimo certe loco essent res nostre.” Rupertus de- 
fines clearly the theological truths which are necessary to be 
believed ; though yielding to no sceptical theology (alas, too 
common a thing in our day), he would by no means lay all 
the weight upon purity of doctrine, for with all such purity 
we are, he says, far removed from the purity of the Apos- 
tles. Meldenius would only leave open to question those 
positions which the Church has not clearly defined, but 
that which the Church has established he would not draw 
back again into the region of doubt. And finally he ap- 
peals to his contemporaries whether it is tolerable that a 
man like John Arndt should be slandered as a fanatic. 
Samuet BveEt, 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 
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Abbott, Lyman, D.., ed. Henry Ward Beecher: a- sketch of his 
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journalist, and incidents and reminiscences of his life. Commemora- 
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842 p. O. cl., $5. 
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letters.) cl., 75c. 
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Godwin, Parke. A biography of William Cullen Bryant; with extracts 
from his private correspondence. 2 v., por. O. cl., $6. 

Hall, 8S. C. Retrospect of a long life from 1815 to 1883. 6+4612 p. 
pors. O. cl., $2.50, 

Hatherley, Baron. A memoir of the Rt. Hon. William Page Wood. 
Baron Hatherley, with selections from his correspondence. Ed. by 
his nephew, W. R. W. Stephens. 

Haeckel, Ernst. Letters of Indian travel; an account of the author’s 
visit to India and the Island of Ceylon in 1881; rev. by J. 8. Kings- 
ley. O. cl., $2.50. 

Lanman, C: Leading men of Japan; with an historical summary of 
the empire. 421 p. por. D. cl., $2. 

Living English poets, 1882. 20+-334 p. 1 il. S. cl., $2. 

Low, C. R. General Lord Wolseley (of Cairo): a memoir Post 8°, 496 
p., 6s. 

Miall, Prof. Charles Darwin: his life and work. Cr. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

Morse, J: T., jr. Thomas Jefferson. 6+351 p. S. (American states- 


men.) cl., $1.25. 
Rosmini, Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, founder of the Institute of 


Charity. By Gabriel Stuart Macwalter. V. 1, 8°. 476 p. 12s. 

Smith, J. T. Mendicant wanderers through the streets of London, 
with portraits of the most remarkable, drawn from life; with intro- 
duction by Francis Douce. Roy. 8°. (Edinburgh, Nimmo), 30 p., 
4s. 6d. 

Thirlwall, Bishop Connop. Letters to a friend; ed. by the Rev. Arthur 
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$1.50. 

Veitch, J. Sir William Hamilton: the man and his philosophy. 12°. 
68 p., 2s. 

Walters, Rev. W. Life and labors of Rob. Moffat, D.D., missionary in 
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Africa and throughout the world. 336 p. por. and il. D. cl., $1.25. 


EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE. 


Barnard, F. A. P. Perpetual calendar. 40c. 

Bentley, R. Dissertations on the epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, 
Socrates, Euripides, and the fables of sop; ed., with an introduc- 
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torical sketch; collected and arranged by Raymond L. Bridgman; 
revised by the several lecturers and approved by the faculty. 168 
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Benton, Joel. Emerson asa poet. 1883. 132 p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Bryant, W: Cullen. Poetical works; ed. by Parke Godwin. 2v. O. 
cl., $6. 

Bush, ©. G. Our choir: a symphonie in ABC DEF G, etc., flat and 
sharp, major or minor, opus 1881. 1883. 21 p. obl. O. bds., $1.50. 

Calvert,G:H. Angeline:a poem. 50 p. Tt. cl., 50c. 

Carter, Agnes L. The white nun, and other poems. 88 p. sq. 8. cl., 
$1. 

Bastlake, C: L. Notes on the principal pictures in the Louvre gallery 
at Paris, and in the Brera gallery at Milan. 10+-322+4-6+-121 p. il. Q. 
cl., $2. 

English as she is spoken; or, a jest in sober earnest; with an introd. by 
James Millington. Sq. 16°. 68 p. parchment, 1s. 

Freeman, Ja. E. Gatherings from an artist’s portfolio in Rome. 8+857 
p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Gibb, E. J. W. Ottoman poems. Translated into English verse in 
the original forms, with introd., biog. notices, and notes. Fep. 4°. 18s. 
(Glasgow.) 

Grimm, J. Teutonic mythology. Translated from the 4th ed., with 
notes and appendix, by James Steven Stallybrass. V. 2, 8°. 450 p., 
15s. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert. Etching and etchers. Newed. O.cl., $5. 

‘Hazeltine, Mayo Williamson. Chats about books: poets and novelists. 
8-+360 p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Hudson, H: N. Life, art and characters of Shakespeare. 4th ed., rev. 
2 v., 474; 529 p. D. cl., $4; hf. cf. or hf. mor., $8; tree cf., $12. 

Hudson, H: N. Essays on education, English studies and Shakespeare. 
131 p. sq. S. pap., net, 25c. 

Locker, F: London lyrics. §&. cl., $1. 

Shakespeare, W: Comedies, histories, tragedies and poems; the text 
newly edited with glossarial, historical and explanatory notes, by R: 
Grant White. V.1, Comedies. Riverside ed. O. cl., $2.50. 
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Toward the sunset: teachings after thirty years, by the author of ‘‘ The 
recreations of a country parson.” 248 p. 8. cl., $1. 

Van Dyke, J. C. Books, and how to use them: some hints to readers 
and students. 2+159 p. D. cl., $1. 

Witt, C. Classic mythology; a translation, with the author's sanction, 
of Prof. C. Witt’s Griechische Gétter und Heldensgeschichten by Frances 
Younghusband; with a preface by Arthur Sidgwick; supplemented 
with a glossary of etymologies and related myths. 28-+-268 p. D. cl., 

1.25. 

cosa J. The esthetic and modern exstheticism: a popular history 
of society as affected by thought, culture, and art. Post 8°. (Chelten- 
ham, Marshall) 176 p., 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 


MISCELLANY. 


Brocklehurst, T: Unett. Mexico to-day: a country with a great future, 
and a glance at the prehistoric remains and antiquities of the Monte- 
zumas. 17 col. pl., map and 37 wood eng. from sketches by the au- 
thor, O. cl., $7.50. 

Corning, J. Leonard, M.D. Brain rest. 8-+-103 p. sq. S. cl., $1. 

Esmarch, Frederich, M.D. Early aid in injuries and accidents; from 
the German by H. R. H. Princess Christian. 8+17-117 p., 75c. 

Fort, G@: F. Medical economy during the middle ages: a contribution 
to the history of European morals, from the time of the Roman em- 
pire to the close of the 14th century. 124-488 p. O. cl., $3.50. 

Foster, W: E. Libraries and readers. 136 p. S. cl., 50c. 

Fothergill, J. Milner, MD. The maintenance of health: a medical 
work for lay readers. [New cheaped.] 124366 p. D. pap., 40c. 

Hartelius, T. J.. M.D. Home gymnastics for the preservation and 
restoration of health in children and young and old people of both 
sexes; with a short method of acquiring the art of swimming; tr. and 
adapted from the Swedish by C. Lofving. 10+94 p. il. S. cl., 60c. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Medical essays: 1842-1882, including ‘‘ Cur- 
rents and counter-currents in medical science,” ‘‘ Border-lines in some 
provinces of medical science;” with addresses and essays not before 
collected. 12+445 p. O. cl., $2. 

How to build a house: co-operative building plans, containing the most 
approved designs for villas, cottages, farm-houses and suburban resi- 
dences. 48 p. il. F. pap., 50 ce. 

Lewis, Dio, M.D. In a nutshell: suggestions to American college stu- 
dents. 5-209 p. por. D. cl., $1 and $1.50. 

Loomis, Lafayette C. The index guide to travel and art study in Eu- 
rope: a compendium of geographical, historical, and artistic informa- 

tion for the use of Americans; alphabetically arranged; with plans and 
catalogues of the chief art galleries, tables of routes, maps and 160 il. 
New ed. for 1883-'4.  16+-635 p. S. leatherette, $3.50. 
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Marcet, W. On the principal Southern and Swiss health resorts; their 
climate and medical aspects. Cr. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

Newell, W: Wells, ed. Games and songs of American children, col- 
lected and compared by W: Wells Newell. 10+ 242 p. il. sq. O. cl. 
$1.50. 

Parrish, Jos., M.D. Alcoholic inebriety from a medical standpoint; 
with cases from clinical records. 185 p. D. cl., $1.25. 

Prescott, C. E. The sailing-boat and its management. 53 p. flex. T. 
cl., 50c. 

Reade, A. Arthur, ed. Study and stimulants; or, the use of intoxicants 
and narcotics in relation to intellectual life; as illustrated by personal 
communications on the subject from men of letters and of science. 
208 p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Satchel guide for the vacation tourist in Europe. Zd. for 1883, with 
four maps, including a new and excellent route-map, a traveller’s 
calendar of ecclesiastical and popular festivals, pilgrimages, fares, 
etc., and a list of the most famous pictures in the public galleries of 
Europe, arranged according to the nationality of the artists. 22+335 
p. 8. flex. roan, $2. 4 

Smith, J: Domestic botany: exposition of the structure and classifica- 
tion of plants and their uses for food, clothing, medicine and manu- 
facturing purposes. 12+-547 p. il. D. cl., $3.50. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Angus, Jos., D.D. The Bible hand-book: an introduction to the study 
of sacred scripture; with extensive revisions, notes and an index to 
scripture texts, especially adapting the volume to the use of the clergy- 
man, teacher, student and Bible reader, by Rev. F. 8. Hoyt; [a/so] 
Short illustrated historical sketches of coinage and money connected 
with the scripture narrative, by F. W. Madden. New i. ed. 16+11- 
788 p. il. por. maps, O. cl., $3. 

Bacon, L. W., D.D. The church-book: hymns and tunes for the uses 
of Christian worship. 487 p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Book of Enoch the prophet; tr. from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian 
Library by the late Richard Lawrence, Archbishop of Cashel; the text 
now corrected by his latest notes; with an introd. by the author of 
** Evolution of Christianity.” Post 8°. 240 p., 5s. 

Charteris, A. .i1., ).D. The New Testament scriptures; their claims, 
history and authority: being the Croall lectures for 1882. 8+-227 p. 
O. cl., $2. 

Cheever, G: B., D.D. God's timepiece for man’s eternity; its purpose 
of love and mercy; its plenary infalibile inspiration, and its personal 
experiment of forgiveness and eternal life in Christ. 344445 p. D. 
el., $1.50. : 

Dix, Zev. Morgan. Lectures on the calling of a Christian woman, and 
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her training to fulfil it, delivered during the season of Lent, 1883. 175 
p. S. cl., 50c. 

Godet, F., D.D. Commentary on St. Paul’s epistles to the Romans; tr. 
from the French by Rev. A. Cusin; the translation rev. and ed. with 
an introduction and appendix by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 14+-5381 
p. O. cl., $2.50. 

Hall, T. B. Modern spiritualism; or, the opening way. 72 p. D. cl. 
60c. 

Harris, J. Rendel. New Testament autographs (supplement to the 
American Journal of Philology, no. 12). 4+54 p. il. O. pap., 50c. 
Herzog-Schaff. A religious encyclopedia; or, dictionary of Biblical, 
historical, doctrinal and practical theology; based on the Real-Encyklo- 
pdadie of Herzog, Plitt and Hauck; ed. by Philip Schaff, D.D., Rev. 
8: A. Jackson, and Rev. D. 8. Schaff. In 3 v. V. 2. 18+849-1714 

p. Q. suds., cl., $6; shp., $7.50; hf. mor., $9; full mor., $12. 

Hope, A. J. B. Beresford. Worship and order. 8°. 314 p., 9s. 

Humphry, Rev. W. G. A commentary on the revised version of the 
New Testament for English readers. 22+474 p. D. cl., $1.75. 

Jura sacerdotum vindicata. The rights of the clergy vindicated; or, a 
plea for canon law in the United States, by a Roman Catholic priest. 
[Anon.] 388 p. O. cl., net, $2.25. 

Killen, W. D., D.D. The ancient church: its history, doctrine, worship 
and constitution, traced for the first three hundred years. New ed., 
rev., Witha preface by J: Hall, D.D. 612 p. O. cl., $2. 

Lindesie, A. Reconciliation; or, peace with God through the blood of 
Christ, as developed by history: an argument for the Christian faith. 
D. cl., $2. 

Lowe, W. H. The Mishnah, on which the Palestinian Talmud rests. 
Ed. for the syndics of the University Press, from the unique manu- 
script preserved in the University Library at Cambridge. Add. 470-1. 
8°. 246 p. 

M., A. Abide in Christ: thoughts on the blessed life of fellowship with 
the Son of God. 3d thousand. 222 p. 8. cl., $1.25. 

Maclear, Rev. G: F. The evidential value of the Holy Eucharist (Boyle 
lecture, 1879-1880). 24+4-322 p. D. cl., $1.75. 

McLane, W. W., D.D. The cross in the light of to-day. 249 p. S.cl., 
$1.25. 

Newton, Rev. R. H. The right and wrong uses of the Bible. 264 p. 
8. cl., 85c.; pap., 20c. 

Pusey, E: Bouverie, D.D Sermons for the Church’s seasons, from 
Advent to Trinity. 12+422 p. D. cl., $1.75. 

Richardson, W. M., and Burgess, J. E. The Shepard church collection. 
192 p. D. cl., $1. 

Robinson, C: 8., D.D. Studies of neglected texts. 8+829p. D. cl., 
$1.25. 
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Sleeper, Rev. W:T. The rejected king and hymns of Jesus: a book 
for devotion. 75 p. il. Tt. cl., $1. 

Smith, C: E: The baptism in fire; the privilege and hope of the church 
in all ages; with an introductory note by A: H. Strong, D.D. 305 p. 
D. cl., $1.25. 

Spence, Rev. H. D. M., and Exell, Rev, Jos. 8., eds. The pulpit com- 
mentary: Genesis; introductions by Rev. F: W :Farrar, D.D., Rev. H. 
Cotterill, D.D., Rev. T. Whitelaw; exposition and homiletics by Rev. 
T: Whitelaw; homilies by various authors, Very Rev. J. F. Mont- 
gomery, D.D., Rev. W. Roberts, Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, Rev. F. 
Hastings. 8th English ed. 46+-184-1246+-543 p. O. cl., $2. 

Thayer, Alex. Wheelock. The Hebrews and the Red Sea. 140 p. map, 
D. cl., 80¢e. 

Watters, Philip, comp. The prayers of the Bible: showing how to pray, 
what to pray for, and how God answers prayer; being a careful and 
exhaustive analysis of the prayers of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of all passages relating to prayer. O. cl., $2. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, WITH COMMENTARY. 


CONTENTS :—Hisroricat Intropuction. 


By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.—Tue CaLenpar. 


By Revs 


. Sinker, Trin. Coll., Cambridge.—Morninc ano EveninG Prayer. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D> 


—Tue Creeps. 
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ORDINATION SERVICES. 
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= Professor Lumb 
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By Rev. Canon Bright, D.D.—Ho ty 
By Rev. E. Boyce.— 


Ek. Warren.—PsaLTer. 
By Rev. G. F. Maclear, 


THE Prayver-Boox. By Rev. E. Wensley. 16mo, cloth, 7s5c. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 

This Series, which will embrace when completed 
every Diocese in England and Wales, and will fur- 
nish a perfect library of English Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. ch volume will be complete in itself, and 
the possibility of repetition has been carefully guard- 
ed against. 

The volumes already issued are: 

Canterbury. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins. 
map. 16mo, cloth, $1.05. 

Salisbury. By the Rev. W. H. Jongs. With map. 
1r6mo, cloth, 7s5c. 

Durham. By the Rev. J. L. Low. 
16mo, cloth, 75c. 

Peterborough. By the Rev. Go. A. Poors. 

With map. 16mo, cloth, 75¢. 
Selsey—Chichester. The South Saxon Diocese. 

By the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens. With map and 

ioe. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


With 


With map. 


16mo, cloth, 


Oxford. By the Rev. E. Marswatt, 
75c. 
Worcester. By the Rev. G.Smirn, 16mo, cloth, 


75¢. 
York. By the Rev. G. Ormssy. 16mo, cloth $1.05. 





NEW HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


China: Its History, Government, Literature, etc. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Russia: Past and Present. Adapted from the 
German of Laukenau and Delnitz by Henriatta 
M. Cuestsr. With maps and illustrations, 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Charlemagne. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. 
ramo, cloth, $1.05. 

Mitslav; or, The Conversion of Pomerania. A 
story upon the introduction of Christianity among 
the Western Slavs. By the late Right Rev. Bishop 
Mitman, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.05. 

John Hus. The Commencement of Resistance 
to Papel Authority on the Part of the Inferior 
Clergy. By the Rev. A. H. Wratistaw. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.05. 

Lectures on the Historical and Dogmatical Posi- 
tion of the Church of England. By the Rev. W. 
Baker. 16mo, cloth, 45c. 








HEROES OF SCIENCE. 

The aim of these volumes, which will be followed 
by others on the Chemists, Physicists, Mechanicians, 
Physiologists, etc., is to show, by way of selected 
biographies, the progress of science from the begin- 
ning of the inductive method until the present day. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


Botanists, mace and Geologists. By 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S, 12mo, cloth, 
1.20. 
Astronomers. By E. J.C. Morton, B.A., Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
with diagrams, $1.20. 


—— 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


A series of books which has for its aim the presen- 
tation of Early Britain at great historic periods, 
The set will embrace monographs on Celtic Britain, 
Roman Britain, Anglo-Saxon Britain, Scandinavian 
Britain, and Norman Britain. Each volume will be 
the work of an accredited specialist, and the whole 
will give the result of the most recent critical ex- 
amination of our early records. 


The volumes ready are: 
Celtic Britain. By J. Ruys, M.A. 
goc, 


Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
16mo, cloth, 75c. 


16mo, cloth, 


By Grant Attan, B.A. 





Guesses at Purpose in Nature. With especial 
reference to Plants. By W. Powe. Jamas. 16mo, 
cloth, 6oc. 

The Natural Theology of Natural Beauty. 
By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwuitr. 16mo, cloth, 
45c. 

Addresses to Candidates for Confirmation. 
By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. 16mo, cloth, 30c. 

A Devotional Life of Our Lord and Saviou 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


All the above prices are NET. Ten per cent will be added for postage on books sent by mail. 


FULL CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF RECTORS, CHURCH- 
WARDENS, AND VESTRYMEN IN THE AMER- 
ICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. HENRY MAson Baum. 
345 pages. $1.50. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the Churchman. 


A book like this—and nothing better of the kind, as we are aware, can 
be found—ought to be in the hands of every clergyman and every parish 
officer. A vast amount of friction might be saved in the working of our 
Church machinery if men only knew how it ought to run. Misunder- 
standings and difficulties between rectors and the people frequently arise 
from ignorance of their mutual and respective rights and duties. Mr. 
Baum gives the laws of the Church, the opinions of learned writers, and 
likewise the decisions of the courts, both ecclesiastical and civil, in the 
more important cases which have arisen. The author, from the very na- 
ture of the case, labored under many and peculiar difficulties, but he has 
succeeded remarkably well. His book will serve both as a guide and as 
an educator, for it gives not only rules, but also principles. e hope that 
it will find its way to every parish, and that Churchmen will study it. 


From the Standard. 


To make use of a hackneyed expression, but in this case perfectly ap- 
Gone. this is an ex/ausitive treatise on the subject to which it refers. 
e have examined it very carefully, and have not found any mistakes and 
incorrect statements, any opinions that do not seem to be well sustained 
by authorities that demand respect. Cases that have occurred in which 
important questions have been settled are given from the reports, and all 
important questions about which there may be two opinions, and that 
have been judiciously determined, are to be found here. It would appear 
to any one that carefully looks into the matter, and gives the book any- 
thing deserving the name of careful examination, that the author, if a 
— now, was a lawyer once, or must have had a legal training or avery 
ecided bias for legal criticism. We believe that Mr. Baum had been 
admitted to the bar and practised law before he took Holy Orders. That 
accounts for the interest manifested in the undertaking of the subject, and 
for the ability with which it has been carried out. A full table of contents 
and a copious index add to the value, and materially increase the facility 
for using this work. 


From the Living Church. 


Mr. Baum’s book contains a vast amount of information on a large va- 
riety of topics. The author's study of the subject has been extensive and 
his arrangement of his material is lucid and convenient. He has drawn 
largely on Dr. Hawks and Judge Hoffman for the opinions expressed, 
pats we think, a general preference for the latter, which we do not 
altogether approve. He also gives large quotations from reports and 
judgments in cases heretofore decided in the history of the Church, such 
as would, not be accessible to the ordinary student. Taken as a whole, it is 
a work of real and permanent value, and compresses into a very small space 
a really large and valuable amount of elementary information, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW ASSOCIATION, 


P. O. Box 1839, New York. 





